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COME AND SEE! 


MONEY-RAISING PLAN A SUCCESS! 








Over $100,000.00 in the years 1935 through 1938—over $30,000.00 


in less than five months last year—that’s how the record proves the 


unfailing practical progress of our AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP PLAN, 


This money was raised for registrations, for camp, for 
uniforms, for a hundred and one other things—and if 
you need money for your troop treasury, you should 
be sure to try this easy and pleasant way of earning 
it with the well-liked Quaint Shop Christmas Cards. 
Most attractive new designs have been created for 
the 1939 season. 





Everybody uses Christmas Cards, and Girl Scout 
friends and relatives eagerly buy Quaint Shop cards 
because of their unusual value. You'll be surprised 
at the ready orders you'll receive, with profits from 
$3.50 to $100.00, or even more. Thousands of Girl 
Scout troops now count the AMERICAN GIRL-QuAINT 
Suop Pian as their most dependable source for ad- 
ditional funds! 


AMERICAN GIRL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AS SPECIAL PRIZES 


At the same time that all this money has been raised, 
over 30,000 one-year subscriptions to THe AMERICAN 
Girt have been awarded as prizes to individual Girl 
Scouts—who can assure you that our plan really 
“brings home the bacon.” 


LET US SEND YOU THE DETAILS! 
You can be just as successful in- raising money this 
way as are the thousands of others who have been 
using our plan, vear after vear. Write to-day for the 
AMERICAN Girt-QuAINT SHorp Pitan. There will be no 
expense or obligation to you—and you will see for 
yourself how easily many dollars can be raised. 
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Would you like to win a subscription to THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt? Would you like to raise $7 or $14 for your 
troop in the easy, pleasant way other girls have found 
so successful? Then write to-day for a sample box of 
Christmas cards, on approval, together with details of 
our plan. No obligation, of course. 
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A penny postal is enough! And all you need to write 
is: —Dept. AG, The American Girl, Please tell me 
about your Plan to raise money and win a subscription 
without cost. (If there is a Girl Scout troop in your 
community, be sure to tell che Leader about this 
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ADDRESS DEPT. AG, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 





14 WEST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES, XIX 


GLOUCESTER HARBOR 
painted by 


CHILDE HASSAM 


For a brief biographical note about 
the artist, please turn to page fifty 
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Still nights under the stars, an ever-beckoning trail by day, high mountain solt- 
tudes and lonely lakes—these comprise the lure of ~ 


Photographs by the AUTHOR eA PA & K fj R IP 
AUTIOUSLY I raised the flap of my sleeping bag and IN | HE SIERRA 
( peered out. Cold! I saw forms in sleeping bags sit- 


ting up, clothes flashing into view, great khaki kits and 
rows of pockets hung on the tree trunks and rocks. Voices By ETHEL SEVERSON 
called to each other. There were shivers, shouts of dismay, as 
the first risers encountered the chill air. And what's this? 
Frost on my sleeping bag—a silvery 
coating in the cold light of the Sierra morning of the 


dawn. RIGHT: A SIERRA JUNIPER, : =: ee annual outing of 
VETERAN OF MANY BAT- “RE ee the Si Club of 
TLES WITH RAGING STORMS. > ~p *" eC oserra SU 
~” oe iv 


trip,” the first 











That moment of emerging into the 





frosty air, like stepping under an ice- BELOW: THE TRAIL TO Eo California a 
cold shower! Reaching for chilly gar- NORTH PALISADE, A PEAK month's trek afoot 
ments—shirt, blue jeans, belt, socks, oe ea ee through the glori- 
boots. Imagine leaving the comforts of ee es ee ee ous Sierra. In the 

. & & ! ISADE GLACIER, PROBABLY au . . 
a warm shower for this! Well, who THE SOUTHERNMOST GLA- party were a hun- 
wouldn’t ? CIER IN THE UNITED STATES dred or two lovers 


Having arrived in camp late the night 
before, I looked around for a familiar 
face, feeling very much like a child on 
the first day at school. I looked about, 
too, to see what the daylight would re- 
veal of the surroundings. 

We were in a grove of tall trees, on a 
rocky plateau. Below us lay a great 
meadow, smooth and green as a carpet, 
glistening with dew in the early sunlight. 
Mountains rose all around. 

So this was Tuolumne Meadows, the 
“high country” behind the Yosemite 
Valley, and the stepping-off place for 
the wilder reaches of the Sierra Nevada 
range which were accessible only by 
trail—on foot or horseback. 

I turned toward the swirl of smoke 
rising from the trees, which marked the 
commissary. Here, on a little knoll, Dan, 
the chef, reigned like a king, with all his 
henchmen about him ready to do his bid- 
ding. Somewhat in advance of this lord- 
ly group, as if to protect them from the 
direct onslaughts of the hungry mob, lay 
a great log on which were set forth enor- 
mous kettles and tins of hot cereal, hot 
cakes, bacon, coffee, and fruit. At each 
kettle and tin presided a very pretty girl 
in blue jeans, flannel shirt, and bright 
bandanna of the farmhand variety. 

This was the beginning of the “Hi- 


of the out-of - 
doors — college 
professors, stu- 
dents, teachers, 
musicians, pho- 
tographers, artists, 
lawyers, and peo- 
ple of leisure. 
During the course 
of the month they 
would walk one hun- 
dred and fifty, or pos- 
sibly two hundred 
miles of trails, estab- 
lishing camp ten or 
fifteen times. Their 
retinue of perhaps sev- 
enty-five pack animals, 
a dozen packers, and 
complete commissary 
equipment is a familiar 
summer sight in the 
Sierra, and their efh- 
ciency has been so per- 
fected through forty 
years of experience 
that meals invariably 
are served on the dot, 
and when camp has 
moved on there is no 
marred spot left on 
the landscape to mark 








their passing. Fires are carefully extinguished, and not 
even the smallest scrap of litter escapes the vigilant eyes 
of the packers. 

The great exodus from Tuolumne Meadows would 
take place the following morning. Meanwhile, resting 
and mountain climbing were the order of the day. 1 
nominated rest for mine until someone said, ‘You're 
climbing Mount Dana, aren't you?” 

“Oh,” I laughed, “I think not. I’ve never climbed 
anything but little old Strawberry Peak, months ago, 
and then Mount Baldy last week. And Baldy’s only ten 
thousand, while Dana is over thirteen thousand!”’ 

I watched the climbing parties set off afoot across 
the meadow toward the peaks of Unicorn and Cathedral ; 
and in camp the Mount Dana group was forming. 

“You go!” said my persuader. 

I went. We walked through a forest, climbing 
steadily all the while. 

“Is that what we're going to climb?” I asked, pres- 
ently. “That high point up there?” 

All gray rocks, heaped up until they seemed to touch 
the sky—that’s what I saw. At nine o'clock in the 
morning, from an elevation of ninety-six hundred feet, 
we began the actual ascent of the gigantic rockpile that 
is Mount Dana. We had walked four miles across coun- 
try to the base, and there would be about two miles of 
climbing upward, from boulder to boulder, to gain the 
three or four thousand feet of additional elevation. 
There was no semblance of a trail; each one chose his 
own tortuous way among the rocks. 

From time to time we looked across at the neighbor- 
ing Mount Gibbs, to measure with our eyes how much 
elevation we had gained; and then, too, we frequently 
looked down to gloat over the distance we had con- 
quered. Less joyfully, we looked up to see the swifter 
climbers far above us. Their figures were tiny, almost 
too distant to see among the rocks, but the tin cups on 
their belts flashed in the sunlight to indicate their 
whereabouts. 

Two young brothers, aged sixteen and seventeen, 
were in the party, and they became separated. Donald 
kept up with us, but Roy lagged far behind. 

“Come on up, Roy! It isn’t much farther—we’ll wait 
for you,” we called to him. 

He shook his head determinedly, “I’m going back.” 
And he did turn back. 

We went on, resting frequently. Suddenly, to our 
amazement, Roy’s curly head appeared not far below. 
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LEFT: BULLFROG LAKE, A DELIGHTFUL CAMPING SPOT 
WHICH CAN BE REACHED ONLY ON FOOT OR HORSEBACK. 
BELOW: MINERAL KING WHERE A SMALL VILLAGE NES- 
TLES IN A GREEN VALLEY. SEVERAL PACKING STATIONS 
ARE LOCATED HERE WHERE PARTIES MAY BE OUTFITTED 
WITH MULES AND PACKERS FOR FOOT TRIPS BACK IN- 
TO THE MOUNTAINS. SEVERAL TRAILS LEAD OUT OF THI 
VALLEY INTO HIGH COUNTRY. CENTER BELOW: ON THI 
TRAIL TO SAWTOOTH MOUNTAIN IN THE MINERAL KING 
REGION OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. AT FOOT OF PAGE: A 
STRING OF PACK ANIMALS PLODS ALONG A ROUGH TRAIL 
BETWEEN CAMP SITES IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
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“Why, Roy! Good for you! We thought you had 
turned back,” we shouted. We were unreasonably pleased 
to see him. 

“I did, and went down quite a way—and then I decided to 
come back up and finish,” he explained. 

From this point on, instead ot being the laggard Roy was 
the inspiration of our climbing party. He invented a game 
which he called “forty steps and forty seconds.” In order to 
join the game, you simply take forty steps over about forty 
rocks, and then take forty seconds’ rest. If you play the game 
long enough, eventually you find yourself well up the moun- 
tain. Climbing a mountain is much like any difkcult task or 
ambitious goal you set yourself. It is a long, hard, steady pull, 
with occasional discouragements at the slow progress, and 
then occasional exhilarating rushes of elation, of feeling that 
you're “‘getting along.” And then, when you think you will 
not be able to stick much longer, you come out on top of the 
mountain. The feeling of joy and attainment that comes over 
you then is part triumph and part humility—and all-satisfying. 

In the tiny patches of grass, here and there among the rocks, 
appeared the dainty flowers of the high altitudes. So fragile, 
so delicate they seemed, to be blossoming bravely in these 
barren, windswept heights. There were miniature white 
daisies and purple asters, rose-colored Bryanthus heather, the 
yellow Mimulus, the blue Polemonium, and the gotden Sedum. 









































































A GROUP OF SIERRA VACA- 
TIONERS BAND TOGETHER TO 
MAKE THE HAZARDOUS CROSS- 
ING OF WHITE PASS WHERE 
SNOW LINGERS EVEN LATE IN 
JULY. THE PACK ANIMALS 
WILL FOLLOW LATER OVER 
THIS SAFER PATH NOW BE- 
ING TROD INTO THE SNOW 




















TOP RIGHT: SUNSET 
LIGHT PAINTING THE 
MOUNTAINS—AS 
SEEN FROM THE 
TRAIL APPROACHING 
KEARSARGE PASS IN 


DOWN ON A _ SAP- 
PHIRE LAKE ELEVEN 
THOUSAND FEET 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 
ONE OF THE MANY 
UNNAMED LAKES IN 
THE SIERRA. 
PED FROM SUCH A 
HEIGHT THAT TREES 
LOOK LIKE MOSS 


SNAP- 
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The view constantly changed and increased in expanse as 
we climbed. Mysterious Mono Lake lay to the south, and the 
higher we rose, the clearer became its shining circle. 

I found a seat carved in a great rock, and there I sat look- 
ing down at Mono while we ate “brunch,” that delightful 
mid-morning mountain meal which is composed of nibbles of 
the food intended for one’s lunch—hard-tack, raisins, 
chocolate, figs, and cheese, all tied up together in a 
gaudy bandanna and slung on one’s Pelt. or stowed 
away in one’s knapsack. Without “brunch,” the in- 
terval between a } seen breakfast and noon lunch 
would be almost intolerable after such exercise. 

“Brunch,” though heavenly, was brief. We moved 
on. At last, just above us, was the glistening, serrated 


THE SIERRA crown of snow we had been striving to reach. Not the 
summit—no—but a snow-cupped field. Through the 
dazzling snow, under the hot July sun, we followed 

Ps the bootmarks of those who had gone before us. We 
emerged on barren rocks, the summit seeming ever to 
recede from us. Every time (Continued on page 30) 

BELOW: LOOKING 


Photograph by T. Van Degrift 


THE AUTHOR RELAXES 
AFTER THE CLIMB, TO 
SUN HERSELF ON A 
SMOOTH BOULDER IN 
A MOUNTAIN POOL 
FED BY A CASCADE— 
“DABBLING AND PAD- 
DLING,”” SHE SAYS “IN 
THE COLD WATER AND 
WARM SUN” TO HER 
HEART'S CONTENT 












Illustrated 
by 
DOROTHY 
BAYLEY 
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T. GEORGE'S, in 

S Bermuda, was a neigh- 

borly town of white houses and 
winding streets that wandered up and 
down the hill between the sea and the sheltered 
harbor. One spring morning in 1804, Shinbone Alley lay 
cool in the shadow of its pink walls; the sun was only far 
enough up to touch the whitewashed roof tops. Later on it 
would be hot, but now feathery palm fronds still nodded over 
garden walls in a fresh breeze, and the magenta Bougainvillea 
blossoms were newly washed by an early morning shower. 
Christopher Carroll whistled as he strode up the alley, ending 
his tune with three loud chirrups as he halted outside the 
house where the Hinson family lived. 

Hearing him, a girl ran out on the upper veranda and 
leaned over the wooden railing to look down at the upturned 
freckled face below. 

“What are you doing, Pussy ?’”’ Kit asked. “Busy, are you ?” 

She pouted. ‘I’m making a ball gown out of the mosquito 
netting from over my bed. I don’t want to attend the As- 
sembly to-night, but my aunt Letitia Traphagen, who is in 
charge of me while Mamma and Papa are away, says it is high 


A POEM for 


Pussy didn’t want to grow up, even though 
it meant being courted by a poet. An amusing 
story of Bermuda in the time of Tom Moore 


HE BOWED LOW. “ALLOW ME TO PRESENT 
MYSELF,’ HE SAID. “AT YOUR SERVICE 
—TOM MOORE, WANDERING IRISHMAN, AT 
PRESENT EMPLOYED AS REGISTRAR OF 
THE ADMIRALTY COURT IN ST. GEORGE'S’ 
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time I began. She says we can’t afford a new 
frock, but that, when this netting is fixed and 
pressed, no one will ever know where it came 
from.” 

Kit whirled around in the white dust of the 
alley, and bowed clumsily. ‘‘Pussy’s going to 
dance the quadrille! Pussy’s got to be digni- 
fied!" he sang. “My, I'm glad I'm not a girl!” 

“You're two years younger than I am, so you wouldn't have 
to go in any case,’ said Pussy enviously. ‘‘Aunt Letitia says 
that now I’m sixteen, I should start to think of a husband. I’m 
not even allowed to be called by my nickname any more—I'm 
to be addressed as Miss Hinson, she says.” 

Kit bowed again. “Very well, Miss Hinson, will you do 
me the honor to go on a picnic to-day? There’s a wonderful 
sailing breeze.” 

Pussy cast a glance over her shoulder towards the long 
parlor windows. ‘Oh, Kit, I'd love to! But what will hap- 
pen if I don’t finish the ball dress?” 

“Bother the ball dress,” said Kit. ‘You can finish it when 
you get back. Climb down the trellis and come along!” 

“Look out then,” said Pussy, gathering her skirts in one 
hand, preparatory to climbing over the rail. “I might fall 
and land on you, and then you'd be in a pretty fix!” 











MISS HINSON 


By NORA BENJAMIN 


Breathless, with twigs in her hair and her dimity consider- 
ably damaged, she landed on the ground beside him. With- 
out a backward glance they raced down the alley, ducked 
around the nearest corner, and set out for the little anchorage 
in Mullet Bay where Kit kept his skiff. 

“I'd like to stay out all day and not be Miss Hinson, just 
one more time,”’ sighed Pussy as they trotted along. “But we 
haven't any lunch.” 

“Yes, we have,” Kit said. “There's cold pork and cassava 
pie and a big bunch of bananas in a basket under the seat of 
the boat. I thought it was too good a sailing day to waste on 
shore, whether you went with me or not.” 

They made sail and eased out into Castle Harbour, between 
rocky islets where the sea birds screamed and undersea gardens 
whose waving purple fans concealed treacherous coral teeth. 

“Where shall we go to-day?” Kit asked. “What is your 
pleasure, Miss Hinson?” 

Pussy screwed up her nose and made a face at him. Her 
eyes were as green as the harbor, and danced as merrily. ‘‘Let’s 
go over to Walsingham,” she said. “It’s a perfect spot for a 
picnic, and Mr. Trott never minds if we trespass.” 

“But let's not land at his dock,” said Kit. ‘“That’s too easy, 





and besides, it’s more fun to find a landing for ourselves.” 

Pussy agreed. They sailed by the green lawn of Walsing- 
ham House, and pulled the boat up among the mangrove 
roots in a little cove near by. 

Kit took the picnic basket from under the seat and to- 
gether they followed the wooded footpath through tangled 
groves of coffee trees, autumn-colored fiddlewood, glossy 
myrtle, and wild olive trees. Maidenhair fern and moss were 
soft underfoot, starred with little blue Bermudiana flowers and 
bright orange-red clusters of sage. Thick foliage cut off the 
breeze from the harbor; bees hummed from flower to flower; 
it was warm and damp and sleepy like a jungle, a gentle 
jungle with no snakes or wild animals to be afraid of. 

“Let's have our lunch by the blue pool,” said Pussy. ‘‘It’s 
such a lovely place.” 

But when they neared their favorite picnic spot, they heard 
a voice. Someone was ahead of them to-day. 

"Twas thus—’ the voice was low and slightly hoarse— 

Twas thus by the shade of a calabash tree, 

“With a few, who could feel and remember like me—" 
The words came slowly as if the speaker were trying them out. 

The boy and girl tiptoed closer, parted the creepers, and 
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peeked into the little glen by the edge of the blue onal 
young man, dressed fashionably in tight fawn-colored breeches, 
ruffied shirt, and purple coat, reclined in the shade of a big 
and branching calabash tree on which hung the green gourds 
often used in Bermuda as drinking vessels. He gazed absently 
up into its leafy arches as he intoned his words, nodded, and 
bent to write them in the little leather book on his knee. He 
was small and dark, with a Cupid's round face, a turned-up 
nose, and hair that curled all over his head in tendrils. Startled 
by the sound of a twig snapping under Pussy’s step, he sprang 
to = feet, then bowed low, with his hand over his heart. 

roach, fair nymph,” he cried, staring at the girl with 
bright oo binck ¢ eyes. “Often have I thought these sylvan glades 
lacked but such an apparition as you to grace them.” 

Pussy looked back at Kit in embarrassment. But, as the 
young man continued to beckon, she stepped timidly forward 
into the clearing, dragging Kit with her by the hand. 

“We did not mean to Sistutb you, sir,”’ she said. 
forgive us. We will have our picnic somewhere else.” 

The stranger's smile caused dimples to deepen on either side 
of his wide and good-natured mouth. He bowed again. “If 
it is no unreal vision that you are, after all, allow me to present 
myself, at your service—Tom Moore, wandering Irishman, at 
present employed as registrar of the Admiralty Court in St. 
George's.” 

“Mr. Moore, the poet!’’ Pussy cried. Everybody in St. 
George’s had heard of im! “You were just making up some 
poetry, weren't you?” 

“I trust my humble verses met with your approval, un- 


finished as they were,” said Tom Moore. 
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PUSSY CLIMBED DOWN THE TRELLIS 
FROM THE UPPER PORCH TO JOIN 
KIT WHO WAITED FOR HER BELOW 
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“They---they sounded very nice,’ Pussy stammered, “but 
indeed, Mr. Moore, we must be going now. We would not 
think of interrupting your inspiration for the world, would 
we, Kit?” 

‘Please pardon our intrusion,” said Kit, retreating. 

“*Tis no intrusion, I assure you,” Moore protested po- 
litely. “Mr. Samuel Trott has been kind enough to allow 
me to ramble at will through the grounds of Walsingham, but 
that does not mean I need have them all to myself.” 

Pussy, however, backed away with more apologies. Then, 
bidding the poet good-day, she turned upon her heel and fled, 
never stopping until she had reached the cove where the boat 
was tied up. Kit followed breathlessly after her. 

“Whatever is the matter, Pussy?” he asked. ‘Mr. Moore 
was as amiable and polite a gentleman as you could wish to 
meet—yet you act as if he might eat you.’ 

Pussy scrambled into the skiff, and put up both hands to 
cool her flushed cheeks. “Y-yes,” she said, ‘but he was so— 
so strange. I didn’t know what he was talking about, did 
you? Calling me a nymph, an apparition, and such!” 

“I didn’t exactly understand it, either,’ Kit admitted, “but 
I suppose that’s just the way poets talk.” 

“Let's eat our luncheon while we're under way, suggested 
Pussy. ‘Then no one can disturb us.’ 

They drifted idly across Castle Harbour, paying little at- 
tention to sailing, until the shadows of the islands grew long 
across the turquoise water, and Pussy said she simply must go 
back to finish her ball dress. 


ss parents insisted on his going with them to the 
Assembly after all. Awkward and uncomfortable in his 
new long breeches, he helped to hand ices to the ladies, or 
stood, shifting from foot to foot, at the head of the big room 
under the illuminated picture, painted for the occasion, which 
showed St. George triumphant over a sea serpent. Society 
had turned out in splendor; many ladies and gentlemen had 
driven over from Hamilton and from other parishes. Admiral 
Sir Andrew Mitchell and the officers of his squadron were so 
fine in gold lace, sashes, and medals that they outshone the 
costumes of the ladies. Kit caught sight of Pussy; one would 
never have suspected that her froth of white gossamer, caught 
in at the waist with a silken sash, was a mosquito bar in dis- 
guise. Her usually unruly curls were done high with a Grecian 
fillet; she swayed through the steps of the minuet with the 
grace of a full-fledged belle, but, as she passed Kit by, she 
winked one green eye. 

He saw the Irish poet, too, saw him bow low and kiss 
Pussy’s hand. Kit was too far away to hear what was said, 
but he saw that Pussy laughed and blushed, but did not run 
away as she had that morning. To his own surprise, he felt 
jealous. 

Then Mr. Samuel Trott, the owner of Walsingham, took 
Moore by the arm, made apologies to Pussy, and held up his 
hand for silence. ‘Our distinguished visitor,” he announced, 
“has generously agreed to render, for our enjoyment, a song 
of his own composition.” 

The young man took his place at- the piano, struck a few 
chords and began. His ordinarily hoarse voice rose clear and 
sweet in song, and his “‘r's” rolled out like a mustering of 
drums. 

‘’Tis the la-ast r-rose of summer-r, 

“Left bloo-ooming alone—” 

The ladics crowded around him so thickly it was a wonder 
he could play at all. He glanced first at one and then at an- 
other, but he looked longest at young Mrs. Tucker, the bride 
of William Tucker of Rose Hill. More than once he turned 
his liquid dark eyes towards Pussy, where she sat decorously 
with her aunt at the side of the room. When he finished sing- 
ing, the ladies clapped their white gloved hands vivaciously, 
fluttered their fans, and begged for another song. 

Kit yawned. He skittered across (Continued on page 36) 








The LAND of CHEWING GUM 


Have you ever thought of the romance that lies 
behind a stick of gum? Then read this article 
about the chicleros of Yucatan and their haz- 
ardous search through deep-green jungles for the 
sapote tree and its gummy sap—chicle—which 
is refined, flavored, and made into chewing gum 























By EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 


Photographs by Joun BRANsBY 


they call the jungle in Yucatan, and learn another phase 
of life in this wonderful, many-sided country. 

Our preparations were made with the aid of the man- 
ager of one of the large chicle companies in Merida. He 
was willing to give us all kinds of help, but he was du- 
bious about allowing a woman to go into the chicle 
cam pementos (camps). 

“I’m afraid you'll find it pretty rough living,” he said 
discouragingly. “You'll be right out in the bush, with- 
out any modern conveniences—not even a house. All we 
have there are ramadas, which are four poles stuck in the 
ground with a roof of = thatch over them. You'll 
have to boil all your drinking water, and there are plenty 
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FOR THIS DANGEROUS WORK ONLY EXPERTS 
NEED APPLY—ONE SLIP OF THE MACHETE 
AND A SERIOUS FALL RESULTS. THE CHI- 
CLERO CUTS SLASHES THAT GO ROUND THE 
TREE TRUNK AND FEED INTO EACH OTHER 


HEN I was a small child the 
word ‘“Yucatan’”’ meant chewing 
gum to me because there was a 


brand by that name in existence then. It 
was a long time before I knew that Yuca- 
tan was a place and not a “jaw devel- 
oper.” pa even now, when I think of 
one, I think of the other. For, although 
the trees which furnish the chicle sap grow 
in other States of Mexico, it was in Yu- 
catan that my husband and I had an in- 
timate close-up view of the chewing gum 
industry, and I never see a package of gum 
without a mental flashback to those deep- 
green jungles, so far from civilization, 
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ee ee A TYPICAL “RAMADA” IN A CHICLE CAMP, ITS ROOF MADE OF BRANCHES AND PALM 
aR .? LEAVES. THE AUTHOR STANDS BEFORE HER BED, A HAMMOCK ENCASED IN MUSLIN TO 
lives in nh pete yet fantastic quest. PROTECT THE SLEEPER FROM SCORPIONS, SNAKES, AND FROM OTHER SMALLER PESTS 
We had spent several months in Yuca- 

tan. We had photographed the magnificent Mayan ruins of of scorpions and snakes. We have a cook up there for the 
Chichen-Itz4, and camped in the ghostly palaces of Uxmal. men, but she’s nothing to brag about, and—” 

We had lived in the modern capital, Merida, and had spent I forget the rest. I don’t like scorpions or snakes, but long 
a never-to-be-forgotten day in a tiny rural town with a family experience in the tropics has made me regard them calmly. 
of the mestizo class. Now we were to go into the “bush,” as One takes certain precautions—and leaves the rest to luck. 
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I am sure there are 
more deaths resulting 
from motor accidents 
than from snake bites 
—and scorpions are 
not fatal, just painful. 

I said I was sure I 
could manage the in- 
conveniences and the 
scorpions, and we went 
ahead with our prep- 
arations. It was nec- 
essary to equip our- 
selves with some very 
special articles for use 
in the bush. So we 
spent a day in the 
stores and the native 
market, and made our 
purchases: a water 
“bottle” apiece, which were dried gourds shaped like hour- 
glasses; two long machetes (mah-chét-tays) or knives; one 
snake-bite outfit—which, I might add, we always forgot to 
carry On our persons; two hammocks with mosquito netting 
paviliones that went over the tops so as to form small tents; 
and two sombreros, or native hats, with peaked crowns and 
wide brims. 

The manager of the company saw us off on the train the 
next morning. He had already made arrangements for us to 
be met by some of the chicleros (chee-clay-rose) who were to 
take us up into the camp. 

“I forgot to tell you,” he remarked casually, “that there 
are a couple of murderers among them. I hope you don't 
mind.” 

John and I looked at each other, and at him. Was this the 
man who had warned us so earnestly about scorpions and the 
lack of modern conveniences ? 

“Well,” I answered cautiously, ‘if they don’t work at it—” 

“Oh, no,” he replied cheerfully, ‘these chaps are okay. 
They got drunk and stabbed their sweethearts, that’s all. But 
they're good workmen, and they're easy to get along with. 
You won't have any trouble with them.” 

Then he shook hands with us as if he’d mentioned nothing 
unusual and hoped, politely, that we'd have a good time! 


A CHICLERO MAKES AN 
EXPERIMENTAL CUT IN 
A SAPOTE TREE TO DE- 
TERMINE WHETHER THE 
SAP IS FLOWING FREELY 
ENOUGH, WHILE MISS 
SQUIER WATCHES. NOTE 
THE WATER GOURD ON 
WHICH HER HAND RESTS 


AT RIGHT: THE LARGE 
BAG INTO WHICH THE 
SAP FLOWS 
IN PLACE BY SLIPPING 
THE INSIDE 
SLICE 


BELOW: THE CHICLERO 
AT THE LEFT 
HE CARRIES HIS 
CHICLE SAP. 
A HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
GROUP, AREN'T THEY? 
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The Yucatan that 
John and I had come 
to know was a flat 
land, rather arid in 
character. We were 
soon to make the ac- 
quaintance of an en- 
tirely different type of 
country. We rode for 
almost a day on a di- 
lapidated little train 
that stopped every fif- 
teen minutes at small 
towns with weird 
sounding Mayan 
names. At dusk we 
reached a remote vil- 
lage near the border of 
the state of Campeche 
(Kam-pay-chay), and 
here the first ~~ of our trip was at an net 

A group of eight men were waiting for us, dark-faced, 
stockily built, all of them carrying machetes—and pistols. 
Two of them, according to our friend, the manager, were 
murderers. Which two, we wondered, as they came forward 
and greeted us. None of them looked the least bit murder- 
ous, but on the other hand, they all looked as if they could 
take care of themselves—and the other fellow—in any kind 
of a fight. 

We soon realized that these men, and others like them who 
earn their living in the chicle camps, are not the passive, 
easy-going natives of Merida and the rural towns. They are a 
tough, hard-bitten lot who can stand continuous hardships and 
difficult, dangerous work. 

For the chicle sap runs most freely in the rainy season. The 
chicleros work steadily through terrific downpours, and rarely 
bother to change their wet clothing. We were going into 
camp at the end of the season, after the rains had ended. 
There would still be enough sap flowing so that John could 
photograph the details. But any discomforts experienced at 
this time would be rocking-chair stuff to these smiling, dark- 
faced veterans. 

The village was a tiny one—a cluster of typical Mayan 
houses, oval shaped, palm thatched; a store or two; and a 
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cantina (saloon) with the rather sinister name, “Sal Si 


Puede’’—"Get out if you can!” 


I supposed that the chicle camp was somewhere near this 
and said that our journey 


little town. But the men laughe 
had just started. 


They carried our baggage and camera equipment to a long, 
low flat-car on a narrow gauge track. No motor power was 
visible. One of them disappeared into the shadows of some 
leading an amiable lady mule 


near-by trees and came bac 
whose name was Rosa. 


Rosa was hitched to the flat-car, we all piled aboard, and 
off we started, the lady mule trotting languidly in a little path 
of her own choosing, a few inches outside the tracks. 

It was bright moonlight—moonlight of Yucatan. And al- 
though the air was at first soft and balmy, it rapidly grew 


colder, and John and I were glad 
that we had brought our woven 
serapes (blankets) with us. 
Sometimes the men sang, some- 
times they were silent, some- 
times they told stories weirdly 
flavored by jungle superstitions. 

Manuel told this one: “When 
my uncle was a young man, he 
was once going through the sel- 
vas (forest) from Laguna to La 
Merced. It was the first time he 
had come that way, and he 
stopped to look about him. Then 
he saw a_ beautiful woman, 
watching him from the shadows 
of a sapote tree. She was dressed 
in white, had big black eyes, 
and hair so long that it fell 
around her like a mantilla, al- 
most to her feet. 

“She asked him if he was lost, 
and he answered that he was not 
quite sure of the direction of La 
Merced. 

““T will show you,’ she re- 
plied, and walked ahead of him, 
looking back at him with a glance 
that robbed him of all reason. 
He followed her—on, on. 

“She went deeper and deeper 
into the bush, always with my 
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uncle close behind her. With the small part of his mind that 


God had left unclouded, he realized that this beautiful, mys- 


terious woman was not going in the direction he himself be- 
lieved La Merced lay. But whenever she turned to look at 


him, putting back her long hair from around her face, he 


forgot all else. 


“His guardian angel must have been close behind him, 
however. For all of a sudden, the woman lifted her long 
white dress to step over a fallen log—and he saw, to his 


horror, that her feet were not those of a human being, but 
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CHICLE, AFTER IT IS BOILED, 
STIFFENS LIKE SUGAR SYRUP 
AND MUST BE PULLED LIKE 
TAFFY BEFORE IT IS BOXED 





LEFT: THE CHICLE SAP IS 
BOILED IN A BIG IRON POT 
UNTIL IT THICKENS. AFTER 
IT HAS COOLED AND HAS BEEN 
PULLED, IT IS MOLDED INTO 
BLOCKS (RIGHT). EACH CHI- 
CLERO SCRATCHES HIS INITIALS 
AND THOSE OF HIS CONTRACTOR 
ON EACH OF HIS OWN BLOCKS 


TOP: EACH CHICLERO CARRIES 
A MACHETE, A WATER GOURD, 
A LENGTH OF ROPE, A CANVAS 
BAG, A HALF-DOZEN COLD TOR- 
TILLAS, AND A TRUMPET MADE 
FROM A HOLLOWED HORN 


like those of a turkey! Then he knew that she was an evil 
spirit, the Xtabay (Shtab-éye) of the jungle. And she would 
have led him farther and farther until he was hopelessly lost ; 
then she would have disappeared, and he would have died 
a slow and lonely death there in the forest.” 


“Did your uncle reach La 
Merced safely?” I asked. 

“Yes, Sefiora, but there was a 
long streak of white in his hair. 
It is thus that the Xtabay puts a 
mark on all those who see her, 
and who fall even for a moment 
under her spell.” 

I knew it would be easy to 
smile the next morning at the 
Yucatecan version of the Lorelei 
legend. But the night, with its 
alternating glitter of moonlight 
and its stretches of deep black 
shadows, was fantastic, too. And 
once, when blue-green eyes 
stared at us from a thick tunnel 
of bamboo through which we 
were passing, I felt a chill 
along my spine that no amount 
of common sense could entirely 
argue away. 

Rosa trotted placidly, hour 
after hour. The dat country was 
left behind. We were going 
higher, through acres and acres 
of sugar cane. We knew that 
there were orange groves near, 
for we smelled the fragrance of 
the blossoms. 

It was two o'clock in the 
morning (Continued on page 40) 











FOREST 


Illustrated by RUTH KING 


PART TWO 


N ARTIST had to ignore 
A the misadventures of 
life, in so far as was 
humanly possible. So Madame 
Ingrid Palmgren believed, and 
Alice Enright, who had been 
her pupil and a guest in her 
Adirondack home for two 
months, had never seen the 
great singer slump into moodi- 
ness or sidestep an obligation. 
This morning they were 
sitting at the sunny end of the 
big piazza, while Madame 
Palmgren’s son, Erick, shut- 
tled back and forth between 
their chairs as he sorted out 
the batch of morning mail. 

“Did you miss me?” Until 
three days ago, Alice had al- 
ways companioned Erick on 
his trip to the R. F. D. mail 
box, half a mile down and up 
a stony mountain road. 

“I did—no fooling.” Swedish-born Erick considered him- 
self a specialist in American slang. “Shall I bring you the 
footstool ?”” 

“No. Thanks just the same.” Her hurt ankle and foot, 
though still clubby with Monty's bandages, were getting on 
famously, and she could — around, hippity hop, to-day 
without using Erick’s alpenstock. 

On two of the letters which he dropped into her lap, she 
saw the same monogram. Barbara Robbins had designed it 
for their Club, the Friday Afternoon Dozen, with the initial 
capitals in a cleverly interlocked insignia. 

“I observe you have received some news from the X. Y. 
Z.’s,”’ chaffed Erick. 

Alice let his joke go with a laugh. He knew quite well why 
the girls called themselves the F. A. D.’s, but he pretended 
never to remember the right combination of letters. 

‘More word from your father!” Madame Palmgren waved 
at Erick an envelope postmarked Stockholm. ‘“‘It comes so 
soon after your birthday letter. I hope all goes well with him.” 

“Of course, Mother.” Erick never experienced forebod- 
ings. The world was still his playground. Even with his 
nineteenth birthday past, and his voice developing into a 
robust heroic tenor, he had not begun to contemplate serious- 
ly the operatic career he dreamed of. 

“But you must read this yourself.” Madame Palmgren 
summoned him after she had scanned several pages of closely 
spaced script. “There is a particular message for you.” 

“I can guess. The factory is too full with sardines. I must 
come home and pack them into the little boxes. Yes, Mother ?” 

“Erick, will you never grow up?’ Madame Palmgren 
tweaked his ear. 

“I hope to,” he assured her meekly, for Alice’s benefit. 
And then I will make my great decision between the opera 
and the fish.” 

Soon, Alice was paying no more attention, absorbed in her 
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The Story §o0 Far 


Alice Enright, the musical member of the Friday Afternoon 
Dozen—a club of career-minded girls just graduated from 
high school—has always hoped some day to sing in opera. 
Through the influence of her aunt, a music critic on a New 
York newspaper, she has the good fortune to be accepted as a 
pupil by Madame Palmgren, the great Wagnerian soprano, 
with whom she spends the summer in the Adirondacks to 
continue her lessons. During this time Alice learns the réle 
of the Forest Bird, from the opera “Siegfried,” and becomes a 
good friend woe! ps are of her hostess’s son, Erick Palmgren. 

Monty Powell, a happy-go-lucky lad who has been Alice's 
best friend from babyhood, arrives at the Palmgren’s home 
in his rattle-bang old sedan, having come with the purpose 
of persuading Alice, if possible, to forego her career and go 
to the State University with her Eastpoint friends. Monty 
feels that success as a singer will estrange Alice from her home 
town, and he is also critical of her friendship for Erick. 

The Palmgrens and Alice take Monty on a picnic, which 
proves to be a not altogether happy occasion, as the two boys 
resent each other increasingly. Alice, to create a diversion, 
runs away from them, climbs into a tree, and sings the music 
of the Forest Bird. The branch breaks and she falls, spraining 
her ankle. When they return to the Palmgren home, Monty 
dresses it almost professionally, as he plans to be a doctor and 
has considerable skill. 

Madame Palmgren accepts an engagement to sing Brunhilde 
in Siegfried,” at the Music Festival to be given at the Univer- 
sity near Alice's home. This promises a future meeting of the 
Palmgrens, Alice, and Monty in the not distant autumn. 
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““COME!"” MADAME PALMGREN MOTIONED TO ALICE. 
“THIS NEXT SCENE WE WILL WATCH WITH ERICK’ 


letters, while the Palmgrens conversed in their own pleasant- 
sounding language. The two F. A. D.s who had taken their 
pens in hand, gave vivid reports of themselves and of the 
other club members at home. But Alice sensed connivance in 
the way both letters quickly got around to the same topic. 
What were her plans, after the summer? The two girls had 
really written her, it seemed, just to ask that question, so 
maybe Monty hadn't exaggerated the crowd’s state of mind 
about her! And evidently, like Monty, they had set out to 
sell her the idea of a higher education. 

Tucking these messages back into their envelopes, Alice 
glanced at Erick. He looked serious enough now. Some- 
thing must be up, for Madame Palmgren was urging him, in 
English, ‘“You must write to your father at once. Take a pen 
and portfolio and retire under a tree while Alice and I make 
some music.” 

A lesson? Alice hadn’t supposed that work would start 
again so soon after her accident. Of course she felt fine, even 
if she had to hobble, and there was no reason at all for sparing 
her voice as though she had wrenched that when she dived, 
singing, from the tree! 

“But, Mother,” Erick remonstrated in fun, though not 
without hope, “the little holiday has been so pleasant. I 
think you might let it last until to-morrow. Alice had a bad 
fall. You should cuddle her one day more.” 

“ ‘Cuddle’ ?”” quoted his mother, in a questioning voice. 
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Alice meets an emergency, en- 
joys a brief triumph, and ex- 
periences her first sorrow 


“I get you!’ Alice had to finish laughing before she could 


explain. “ ‘Coddle’ is the word, Erick!” 
“No.” He wouldn't take it from her. “You do that to 
an egg.” 


“Right,” she agreed. “And you do it to a person, too, 
you know.” 

“But also,”” persisted Erick obstinately, “do you not cuddle 
a person when you would treat her softly, as you would cook 
the egg? Ha! You have not studied the dictionary as well 
as I!" 

With a victor’s gesture he disappeared from the porch, 
leaving his mother convulsed by mirth that moistened her 
eyes. In a twinkling, with that gift for immediate concentra- 
tion which had helped to make hers one of the world’s greatest 
names in music, Madame Palmgren turned different, clear eyes 
on Alice. The sentence she spoke had the authority of a drill 
master’s order. 

“We will go to the piano.” 

As usual, Alice took her position in the curve of the grand 
piano, her face toward Madame Palmgren, her arms at her 
sides, her body poised, at ease, ready for the first deep breath 
which flowed into her lungs and veins with an elixir's lifting 
lightness. It was good to be singing again—the scales, the 
exercises for lips and tongue, simple little tunes on “Ah,” and 
then the Forest Bird’s lilting phrases. 

In imagination, Alice soared and sang in a legendary tree. 
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She forgot her actual physical self and that she must keep her 
weight tipped toward her one sound foot until, with a shift of 
balance, she felt sudden pain, a fiery zigzag that shot up from 
her instep to her knee. The sensation sharpened her tone, 
and Madame Palmgren gave her a quizzical look. But Alice 
went on singing, though little waves of sickness were spread- 
ing over all her body. 

“What is it, my dear?’ Madame Palmgren stopped her. 
“You are white around the lips!’ 

“I'm sorry.” Alice dutched ot the piano lid. “But I guess 
I've stood up as long as I can.” 

“You are a brave child. And also you have no sense.” 
Madame Palmgren pulled up a straight-backed chair and put 
her into it, with gentle hands and a scolding voice. ‘In 
opera, one often does not remain on the feet. Think of the 
many rd6les where the singer must sit, or kneel, or crouch 
down! Sometimes she dies on her back in bed—sometimes, 
not so comfortably, out of it.” 

‘The worst would be to sing a Rhine Daughter, hooked to a 
pulley, and go scooting around like a fish!’’ Alice’s laugh left 
no doubt that she had recovered from a queasy moment. 

‘Yes.’ Madame Palmgren’s chest deflated in a sigh which 
was no jest. “Opera is a difficult business. Even the stomach 
must be disciplined.” 

For an hour longer, the exciting and exacting lesson went 
on, because there was no clock in the room to strike a re- 
minder of the time, and Erick had taken himself deep into 
the woods to compose the letter to his father. 

At lunch, they all ate with appetite, Alice as zestfully as 
Ingrid and Erick Palmgren. One of the things she had learned 
from them this summer was that a good conscience toward 
one’s work savored one’s food. During the meal, Erick and 
Alice kept up their usual chatter. Madame Palmgren main- 
tained a not unusual silence, for, when she had something on 
her mind to settle, she often let a meal go by without sharing 
much in the table conversation. 

That day, she gave Alice and Erick no hint of the decision 
she reached. A month passed before she told them. 


leven Palmgren had proposed the long tramp into 
the forest which September's finger had already touched 
with dryness, loosening pine needles, and shaking off the leaves 
not destined to live to a later time of gold and scarlet glory. 

“Let us sit here in this pleasant spot and talk under 


“I HADN'T LET MY- 
SELF THINK AHEAD,” 
SAID ALICE WITH A 
STABBING BREATH 
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the big trees,” she said. ‘I have a plan to tell you about.” 

“A plan for us?” Impetuous Erick guessed it. 

Alice said nothing. But Madame Palmgren’s answer was 
directed toward her. 

‘Next week, my dear, I shall close the house here. You 
and I will travel together to University City for the Siegfried 
performance. I have written to your parents to meet us there 
so that I can talk with them about you, after the opera. I am 
gratified by your summer's work. You have gained much 
control of your voice. It has grown larger. And you know 

the rdle of the Forest Bird. But all this is only a beginning, 
and to-day I do not want to make too big a promise to you. 
First, I must know your parents’ mind about you. And 
my own is not quite made up. Can you wait a little 
longer and be brave?” 
“Yes, Madame Palmgren.” Alice spoke it like a 
vow and her gratitude went up like an unspoken 
prayer. 
Wondering where all this left him, Erick put on 
a long face. “But, Mother, must I stay here all 
winter in the forest, to feed with the squirrels ?”’ 
“No.”” She whacked his shoulder. “That 
is all the punishment I shall give you—you lazy 
boy. Alice and I will need a courier for the 
trip, so you may come along. And what a nice 
reunion we will all have with our friend, Dr. 
Monty! That is, if you think he would enjoy 
to come to the opera and hear me sing.” 


In University City, the Founding Day Festival of Drama 
and Music was approaching its climax, the Wagner opera, 
usually termed by Monty “the big shindig.” In half an hour 
the curtain of the campus theater would rise on a cave set in a 
forest, and on a smithy’s forge for the re-welding of Sieg- 
fried’s heroic sword. 

Eastpoint contributed in large numbers to the gala audience, 
rapidly assembling. Mr. and Mrs. Enright arrived early, after 
a brief visit with Alice at the hotel where she was staying 
with Madame Palmgren. Not a member of F. A. D. had 
epee up this chance to hear Alice’s patroness sing in one of 

er greatest roles, and Alice had written that she would man- 
age somehow to see them all after fulfilling her obligations to 
Madame Palmgren, who had treated her to the trip. Her 
message had been sketchy as to what her duties were, but the 
F. A. D.’s gathered from it that they must not expect to find 
Alice sitting out front. 

Monty, with a special delivery letter in his pocket, had the 
drop on everybody. But he had made no disclosures, not even 
to Barbara and Kathie and his best pals, Wylie MacDill and 
Dick Harris—the quartette of passengers whom he had 
motored over from Eastpoint in time for an early dinner. 
When they trooped into the theater, the orchestra players had 
already begun to tune up in random excerpts from the score, 
which made a good cover for conversation. 

“It’s a whale of a long opera,” deplored Barbara. 
don’t get to see Brunhilde until the last act.” 

“What burns me up is waiting to see Alice,"” Kathie chimed 
in dramatically. “I thought it was such a swell idea for us all 
to meet her here at the station this afternoon, until Monty 
blocked that.’” Pique edged her tone, but Monty knew she was 
putting on. 

Dick found it odd that Madame Palmgren had chosen to 
arrive only a few hours ago. “Don’t opera singers usually 
warm up in a workout, like a practice game?’ He addressed 
his question to the crowd in general. 

“ll bet Madame Palmgren knows her stuff so well she 
didn’t have to rehearse.’” Wylie’s answer, though a guess, 
sounded reasonable to everybody. 

“Sure.” Monty backed him up. ‘Anyway, she and the big- 
chested Siegfried we're going to hear are old team mates at the 
Metropolitan. Alice said—” (Continued on page 37) 


“We 








HAS ANYBODY HERE 
SEEN DILSEY? 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 


Squibnocket crowd. We're crazy to have you 
meet them, Dill.” 

“They'll drive up on Wednesday for lunch—the 
lot of them—and we're going to keep them over- 
night,” her sister Meg amplified. 

The two Merriams and their harum-scarum, red- 
haired friend, Dilsey Mercer, sat in a row on Meg's 
bed. Even in August the room was fairly cool, with 
its big end window opposite the screened door which 
opened out on the back porch. 

Dilsey, in the middle, turned her toes in comfort- 
ably. “Overnight? Where on earth are you going 
to put *em?” 

Meg grinned. ‘You don’t know this house. It’s 
capable of infinite expansion. Aunt Marcia’s just 
bought two electric fans, one for each of the little hot 
bedrooms upstairs, and the rooms cool down at night, 
anyway. Most of the boys can sleep up there—though 
John Bacon will have to bunk on the livingroom 
sofa, I guess.” 

“Our real problem, Dill,” Phyl said, “is to think of 
something special to do Wednesday afternoon. We 
always have a perfect rumpus when we get together, so 
it's got to be a knockout. Can you think of anything ? 
You're in on this party, you know.” 


P sist MERRIAM nodded. “Hm-hm. The 


A new story about harum-scarum Dilsey 
Mercer, the unpredictable friend of the 
Merriam girls, and the Squibnocket Bunch 
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“STEP ON IT!" SANDY EXCLA{MED 
A AS HE GAVE THE GIRLS A HAND-UP 


“I suppose they'd be too citified for a hay ride,”” mused 
Dilsey. “I could furnish transportation for that.” 
“They're not citified at all,” Phyl protested. 

loads of fun. Unless, maybe, Sally Burke.” 

“Why isn’t a hay ride just what we're looking for?” 
Meg asked eagerly. “How do you mean you can furnish 
transportation, Dill ?”’ 

Dilsey dangled her shoe on her toe. “My Uncle 
Simmie Searles, out at Tinkerton, has a big farm. Uncle 
Simmie has no kids of his own, so he takes it out on Stan 
and me. Only last week he offered to lend me two of his 
hay wagons, if I wanted to start something. I'm glad 
now that I didn’t take him up.” 

“Well, take him up right off before he gets out of the 
notion!’ Phyl had caught Meg’s enthusiasm. “It'll be a 
riot! I can just imagine Sandy Collins on a hay ride! 
But we ought to pay your uncle for the teams.” 

“He wouldn't take a cent. That's out,” Dilsey said 
with finality. “Aren't you girls doing things for me all 
the time? Give a fellow a chance to even up! We 
might start, the two loads of us, in the afternoon, and go 
to Riverhead. We could take our bathing suits along 
and have a swim.” 

“Aunt Marcia’d help Phyl and me get up a picnic sup- 
per,” Meg cried. ‘And we could drive home by moon- 
light.”” . 

ee Hurrah! We've got it!” Phyl tossed up her hand- 
kerchief. ‘We're forever grateful to you, Dill. And we 
ought to invite some of our crowd here in town, don't 
you think? So we'll have enough to make two loads?” 


“Just 
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“How many people have you now?” Dilsey countered. 

Phyl reckoned on her fingers. ‘Sue Kingsley—you've met 
Sue—and Sally Burke. Red Cochran and Sandy Collins. 
Sandy’s a scream! Ace Corbett and Jock Bacon. You know 
how we all adore Jock. They're all Squibnocketers. Then 
there’s Rufe Hackett—awfully handsome—and Annette 
Jacquard. They're not Squibs, but they're very extra special. 
With you and Meg and me that’s eleven. From the town 
crowd, of course we'd want Syb and Patsy Kenyon, and Nan 
Emory. And Becky Mullen could come over from Keyesville 
on the bus. How many does that make?” 

“Fifteen,” Meg reported. “Now, what boys? We'll have 
to ask five to have enough to go around. Isn't it a shame that 
Dill’s brother Stan is off camping ?” 

“Tommy and Slim Oliver?’ Dilsey suggested. 
Holt and Nick Ayres are good mixers, too.” 

‘That new boy in my class at school, Otis Doty, is awfully 
cute,” Meg put in. “He's sucha little fellow. They call him 
Okie-Doke. He has a banjo. I say we ask him. That'll 
make ten for each load.” 

“Sandy'll bring his accordion.” Phyl 
reached across Dilsey to grasp her 
sister's knee. “‘And where are those 
rattles and horns we had for New 
Year's, Meg?” 

“In the bottom drawer of the secre- 
tary desk. And I've another idea. What 
do you think Aunt Marcia and I found 
upstairs yesterday ? Three old-fashioned 
sunbonnets! You know, cardboard 
slats in the front and funny little capes 
in the back. Two pinks and a blue.” 

“One for each of us three,” Phyl 


“Harry 


THE HAY WAGONS RUMBLED THEIR NOISY 
WAY DOWN THE LONG MAIN STREET AND 
WERE SOON OUTSIDE THE TOWN LIMITS 


AUGUST, 1939 


beamed. “Good enough! They ought to add to the fun.” 

“Me for the blue one,” said Dilsey. “Think of a pink 
bonnet on my pink hair!” 

“They're up in the Black Hole of Calcutta, hanging right 
near the door,” Meg pursued. 

“Well, I must be jogging home.” Lean and rangy, like an 
awkward puppy, Dilsey pulled herself to her feet. ‘“That's 
a cute name for a storeroom—‘The Black Hole of Calcutta’.” 

“Aunt Marcia named it that when she wasn’t any older than 
we are,” Meg said. “Because it hasn’t any window and is so 
pitch-dark—and hot. She used to visit here, with lots of other 
kids, when the house belonged to Uncle Jason Hobart.” 


Preliminaries for the party luncheon were in full swing. 
Outside the door of the basement kitchen, Aunt Marcia dipped 
dressing with a lavish hand on rows of 
salad plates ranged on the big table, while 
Lobelia, the capable young colored maid, 
laid out an imposing array of chops on the f 
oversized Hobart broiler. In the basement f/ 
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dining room Phyl was arranging place cards on a table set for 
twelve, and Dilsey, the only one of the girls’ town friends 
included in the luncheon, was already on watch with Meg in 
the hall above. 

“Here they come! Phyl! Aunt Marcia!” 

As Meg’s hail reached the ears of the workers below, Phyl 
darted for the stairs. Aunt Marcia followed, dropping her 
apron over the baluster as she went. They found Meg intro- 
ducing Dilsey to three girls and five boys crowding through 
the front door. 

“I never was so excited in my life,” Phyl cried, embracing 
the girls, and greeting the boys with equal enthusiasm. “Oh, 
Sandy, you angel! You did remember the accordion!” 

The “‘angel’s’’ neat rejoinder was lost in the hubbub. “‘A 
harp within my hand,’ ”’ he quoted jauntily. 

Aunt Marcia raised her voice above the din. 
hats in Phyl’s room, girls. The boys can hang theirs in the 
hall closet. You'll find plenty of towels in the bathroom. 
Then we'll go right down to lunch. Oh, John!” she ex- 
claimed, beaming in surprise. ‘Flowers for me? What love- 
ly yellow roses! Thank you! Run downstairs, Phyl, and put 
them on the table in place of the other centerpiece. That 
amber glass vase, dear.” 


“Put your 


brag at the luncheon table surged hilariously. Each 
one of the guests contributed to the fun except Ace 
Corbett, who, as usual, seldom opened his mouth save for 
purposes of food storage. No one expected conversation of 
Ace, though all the boys and girls liked him. 

But it took Dilsey Mercer to bring the house down—this 
time, too, as so often with Dilsey, unintentionally. For when 
an olive which garnished her salad, slippery with mayonnaise, 
shot across the table to land on Sandy Collins's head, the fun 
became uproarious. 

“*S all right with me, as long as you spare my necktie,” 
Sandy grinned, rubbing his hair with his handkerchief. 

“You ought to charge him for that, Dilsey,” Sue Kingsley 
prompted. “He'd pay big money in a beauty parlor for that 
oil treatment!” 

Ice cream plates were empty when Aunt Marcia raised her 
eyes to the old banjo clock on the dining room wall, and 
pushed back her chair. ““Almost time for your chariots, Dilsey. 
We must go upstairs. You youngsters’ll have to hurry if you 
want to change your clothes.” 

After a little post-luncheon help to Lobelia in putting away 
the china, Aunt Marcia stopped in her own bedroom on the 
main floor to find her sewing bag and settle a broad-brimmed 
hat on her crisp brown hair; then she sallied forth to re- 
join her nieces’ guests, assembling on the front porch. ‘Well, 
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good-by for the present, children. I'm off to my 
meeting. You're all set for a good time. Angie 
Stebbins and I will have our supper at the tea house, 
Phyl. And there’s a social gathering afterward at 
Mrs. Drake’s, but I'll be home as early as I can.” 
She went down the steps and walked briskly down 
the pavement, vanishing beyond the flower-bor- 
dered fence. 

“Here comes the procession now!” Sally Burke 
shouted from the sidewall before the house. “Did 
you ever see such long wagons? Lots of hay, too! 
Good for Uncle Simmie Searles! And will you 
look at the horses? They've got on hats!” 

“Salvation Army bonnets,” an offish voice behind 
her supplied dryly. Ace Corbett had actually made 
a remark. 

The colored farmhand, in charge of the first 
team, jumped down and turned over the lines to 
Rufe Hackett, pushing his wide haying hat off his 
beaded forehead. ‘Mist’ Seari’ say, drive a li'l 
slow, Boss. Yassuh! It sho’ am a hot day!” 

With an asking glance at his hostesses, Red took 
charge of the second wagon. The two Negro drivers slouched 
away, all smiles at the prospect of an afternoon's holiday in 
town. They would be on hand to take the teams back to 
Tinkerton on the expedition’s return. 

Dishes finished, Lobelia issued from the gate on the slop- 
ing side street, on her way home. She would not be needed 
again till to-morrow morning, in time to help with breakfast. 

“We can't start till the others get here,” Meg said, craning 
down the street. “Oh, here they come now! The whole 
bunch! Even Becky!’ She dashed to meet the straggling of 
newcomers. 

“Meg, you go on the first load with Dill, and I'll take the 
others!” Phyl cried, slamming the front door. “Oh, good! 
Okie-Doke's got his banjo!” 

“T'll sit in front by Rufe,” Sally decided. ‘Let me have 
that biggest horn, Phyl—the one with the red stripes!” Ap- 
parently, after all, a hay ride was not too countrified for Sally. 

“Snap into it, now! Step on it!” Sandy exclaimed, giving 
the girls a hand up, while John and Harry Holt heaved up 
the picnic hampers. 

“All ashore that’s going ashore! Giddap!”’ Rufe grinned, 
standing upright with widespread legs and flourishing his 
whip. 

The hay wagons took their noisy way down the long main 
street and through the business section, greeted by smiles and 
haloos from sympathetic passers-by, and were soon outside 
the limits of the town. 

“Oh, Phyl!” Meg shouted to her sister. “Yoo-hoo, Phy/! 
We forgot the sunbonnets!” 

Phyl cupped her hands into a megaphone. 
But it’s too late now!” 

A little beyond Stebbins’s Mill, Rufe, after consultation 
with Slim Oliver, veered into a cart track which stretche | 
through the woods to their destination, the river. 

Dangling his legs from the tailboard of the forward wagon, 
Sandy gave himself up to melody, playing while his audience 
sang, heads ducking to avoid the low-hanging branches. Sud- 
denly Rufe drove out from among the trees into a grassy 
clearing, and shouted ““Whoa!"’ A breath of freshness from 
beneath the sloping bank proclaimed that the stony little 
watercourse was at hand. 

Meg was the first out. She ran to the edge and peered over. 
“Let's get into our suits! Whew, but I’m hot! Hay’s grand, 
but it does make you feel as if you'd just eaten an oyster stew |" 

“We girls always dress in that old shed when we come out 
here,” Sybil Kenyon said. ‘‘There’s a cedar grove farther 
along the bank for the boys. Show them, Tommy.” 

Rufe and Red led the horses into the shade, tying them 
securely, and unhooked checkreins (Continued on page 42) 


“So we did! 





MOLLY DREW HER HORSE UP BESIDE THE WAGON. 





“HELLO, 
PULLED ON THE LINES AND A FRIENDLY COPPER-COLORED FACE UNDER A MOP OF BLACK HAIR TURNED TOWARD HER 
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FLEETFOOT, SHE CALLED. COPPER-COLORED HANDS 


~GOOSE FEATHERS 


let the wind dry the damp curls on her forehead. 

Her glance, darting here and there over the prairic 
landscape, picked out, against the horizon, a trailing cloud of 
dust and a long wagon with high sides, drawn by two Indian 
ponies. Must be Fleetfoot, she thought. She hadn't scen him 
for weeks. 

She turned her pony, Calico, and set him galloping down 
the slope into the dry ruts of the trail and up to the side of 
the wagon. “Hello, Fleetfoot,’’ she called. 

Copper-colored hands pulled on the lines and a friendly 
copper-colored face under a mop of black hair turned toward 
her. “How?” the Indian asked, his dark features lighting up. 
Beside him were two small, ragged boys. 

“We're fine, thank you,”” said Molly, ‘‘and how are you? 
And you, Jim and Swift John? And Mrs. Fleetfoot ?” 

Fleetfoot nodded gravely. “Everybody my house fine. Got- 
tum papoose.” He measured the distance with his hands to 
show a very small baby. ‘Call him Molly Little Foot.” 

Molly smiled. It was an honor to have a child named for 
her. She hoped she could see the baby before long. Indian 
babies were so cute with their small dark heac. and round 
black eyes. 

There were half a dozen young calves in the wagon, and 
Molly reached in and patted the soft nose of the one nearest 
her. Fleetfoot said, ““Gottum cow. Colorado Territory.” He 
held up eight fingers, saying, “Suns gone.” Which meant he 


Mie BLAKE pushed back her blue sunbonnet and 


Molly Blake cannot believe her friend 
Fleetfoot, the Indian, is a cattle thief, 
but to prove his innocence she and Steve 
Arlen have to resort to clever strategy 
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got the calves eight days ago. ‘You gottum cow for sell?” 

Molly shook her head. ‘No, no calves for sale.” 

His dark eyes looked at her slyly. “You Pa gottum cow 
for sell?” 

“No, we want all this year’s calves. They're all heifers and 
there are five of them, so we're lucky. One of the calves be- 
longs to me. It couldn't stand on its legs and it couldn't suck, 
so I fed it with a spoon. It's growing now and getting 
along fine.” 

Fleetfoot flashed her a smile. ‘““You sellem me cow ?” 

Molly shook her head. ‘No, I'm going to keep her.” 

‘Fleetfoot have’’—the Indian held up all his fingers and 
shook them three times—''cow. Next year more cow. Fleet- 
foot feedum good. Cow fat. You gottum cow for sell?” 

“No, Fleetfoot, you can coax till doomsday, but you can't 








buy my calf. It’s the first one I ever owned, and I’m going to 
keep her, I tell you!” 

She galloped back along the trail, dust spinning out from 
under Calico’s hoofs and drifting off into the grass. Far to 
the west a long line of dust showed her another galloping 
rider. She watched the horseman grow larger as he came her 
way. It was Steve Arlen. He must have come from her home. 
Through shimmering heat waves she could see her home now, 
a mere speck on the horizon. 


b hesniad met in the valley and pulled their horses to a stop. 
Steve pulled off his hat and wiped his perspiring face with 
a large red handkerchief. ‘Your father got worried. You've 
been gone so long.” 

“Worried!” Molly laughed delightedly. “I can’t imagine 
that. Father never worries about me.”’ 

“Well, perhaps he wouldn't, but there are cattle thieves 
about.” 

“Cattle thieves!” 

Steve nodded. “Mr. Gilman and Mr. Corsack just rode by. 
Said they'd had some young calves stolen, the past few nights. 
Seems the thief just goes to the barnyard, lugs off a calf, and 
goes on to the next place.” 

Molly looked at Steve soberly. “It will go pretty hard for 
anybody found with a bunch of young calves, won't it?” 

“I suppose it will. Why? Do you know anybody with a 
bunch of young calves?” 

Molly considered a moment. “I do. But don’t you tell. I 
just can’t believe Fleetfoot would steal. He's a nice Indian. 
Tries to live like white people.” 

“[ don’t know him,” said Steve. 

“Well, don’t say anything about it. But I just met him. 
He had six young calves in his wagon. He offered to buy 
our calves.” 

Steve whistled. 

They turned their horses about and went up the long hill. 
Corsack and Gilman were still talking with Mr. Blake. As 
the two neared the low sod house which was Molly's home, 
they could hear Corsack urging her father to come with him 
to see the sheriff. 

Mr. Blake shook his head. ‘‘Sorry, but I think I'd better 
stay here and keep an eye on my stock. You just tell the 
sheriff I ain’t lost any calves up to now.” 

Gilman, a stout, swarthy man, straddled his bay mare. 
Corsack was already in the saddle, his big black horse stamp- 
ing nervously, lifting its head in little jerks and champing 
at the bit. 

“I bet Corsack whips that horse,” growled Steve as he dis- 
mounted. 

“We'll let you know how things turn out,” called Gilman 
as the two men turned and rode away toward the southeast. 

Mr. Blake's face wore a troubled look when he turned to 
Molly. “Sure wouldn’t want anything to happen to those 
calves,” he said. 

“Couldn't you watch? I mean, couldn't you hide in the 
barn with your gun?” his daughter asked. 

He shook his head. “It’s the dark of the moon. The cor- 
ral’s too big to see on all sides of it at once. Seems the thief 
hops over, grabs up a calf, and runs. I could patrol the corral 
at night, but I might get hit on the back of the head for 
my trouble.” 

Followed by Steve, Molly went around to the barnyard 
where the calf, Primrose, which was her very own, was lying 
contentedly in one corner of the corral. She stroked its ears 
and rubbed its damp nose. Steve leaned his arms on the top 
rail and looked down at the tan-and-brown mite. 

“Couldn’t you shut the calves in the barn at night?” 
he asked. 

“We wouldn’t dare. The mules can’t be trusted around 
anything else. Especially Jerry. He gets mean sometimes and 
kicks all over the place. That’s why we can’t even turn them 
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in with the cattle—they are just too ornery for words.” 

Steve sighed. “It’s hard to fight anything that strikes in 
the dark.” 

“You have to fight cunning with cunning, I guess,” said 
Molly. 

Slowly the two turned and looked at each other. Molly's 
eyes were round. Steve was closing his a little as if he might 
be seeing something far away. 

“Do you suppose—"’ began Molly tentatively. 

“I was just wondering,’ murmured Steve. 

“If we could trick the thief, trap him somehow—” 

The calf got up and stretched its spindling legs, trotted 
across to the water trough. The wind stirred briskly in the 
cornfield behind them with a crackling sound. Mr. Blake 
came out and let the bucket down into the well. It came up 
again with a pleasant squeak. 

“It wouldn't be possible to dig trenches about all the cor- 
rals in the country,” observed Steve. 

“And a stretched rope wouldn't catch anyone. It would 
only trip him up, and he could get away again without being 
caught,” sighed Molly. 

“I wouldn't stand in the sun too long, Molly and Steve,” 
called Mr. Blake. “Fine day for sunstroke.” 

Molly straightened up. “Come on into the house and have 
some gingerbread and vinegar fizz. The water's cold enough 
to make it taste good. The water in this new well is always 
pretty good.” 

The two walked back to the house with Calico and Steve's 
bay trailing after them. Steve hitched the horses to the clothes- 
line post, while Molly waited for him in the shade of the 
house. 


“If we could only—say!”’ Steve's voice was excited as he 


told Molly about an idea which had just popped into his head. 
“But they'd see that. 

wouldn't all show.” 
“With what?” Steve asked. 


If we could only cover it, so it 


(Continued on page 49) 





SHE TENDERLY STROKED THE CALF’S EARS WHILE STEVE WATCHED 








The American Girl 
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T IS really your garden, 
I and not Jean’s and Cather- 
ine’s at all. Of course these 
two Girl Scouts did the actual 
egrae. of it in Connecticut, 
ut it was the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL who had the 
idea for it, and that makes it 
yours. The Editor told me, 


and I told Jean and Catherine. 

Which of these names do 
you prefer for your brand-new 
sort of garden — “flowering 
evergreen garden,” or ‘““Amer- 
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WITH A SEEDLING SHRUB 
SHE IS GOING TO TRANS- 
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ABOVE: GLOSSY-LEAVED 
RHODODENDRON WITH ITS 
CLUSTERS OF PINK AND 
WHITE BLOSSOMS THAT 
BRING GLORY TO WOODS 
AND HILLS IN_ SPRING 


RIGHT: SHEEP LAUREL, A 
MINIATURE VERSION OF 
THE BETTER-KNOWN MOUN- 
TAIN LAUREL, EXCEPT 
THAT ITS FLOWERS ARE 
A SHADE OF DEEP ROSE 
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ican Girl Garden”? Please 
consider this carefully! Both names 
are appropriate. Nearly all of the 
plants growing in it stay green the year 
around, and most of them bear handsome 
pink, blue, or white flowers. About the only 
plants in the American Girl Garden (if that's 
what you want to call it) which aren't evergreen 
are a few bright-flowered annual plants like pe- 

tunias, just stuck in to make it sparkle at certain seasons. 

It isn't the grand eumnedenkiion sort of evergreen 
planting to be found on big estates. The garden in Connecti- 
cut isn't over four yards long and three yards wide. It is on 
the edge of the wood which borders Jean’s and Catherine's 
summer home. At its back is a bank of wild mountain laurel 
against a ledge of gray rock. Green Christmas ferns peep out 
there from among the black trunks. Tufts of ground pine 
show above the forest leaves carpeting the edge of the garden. 
Tiny flowering plants, some vines, many shrubs, and even a 
couple of seedling trees grow in the little garden and close 
about it. The whole place is very green—a deep, rich blue- 
green. It is just as green in January as it is in August, which 
is more than I can say for any other garden I've ever seen. 
Let’s visit it to-day with the proprietors. 

“Do you know,” asks Catherine as we all walk 
together along a path through the woods, “why we 
planted this garden on the edge of the woods, in- 
stead of right in the yard?” 

“No, I don’t exactly know,” you answer, “but I 
imagine it was because most evergreen plants grow 
only in acid soil—soil with very little lime in it. 
Our science teacher said that the soil of lawns is 
usually ‘sweet’ instead of acid. And forest leaves 
make the soil acid as they decay.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” Jean replies, “but we could 
have made the soil in the oid uaa enough for any 
fussy plant, just by putting a chemical on it. Do 
you know what chemical you'd use?” 

“You could dig in either three pounds of sulphur 
to every hundred feet of surface, or aluminum sul- 
fate at the rate of five pounds to every hundred feet. 
You can buy these chemicals cheaply at any drug- 
store,”” you answer. “But you don’t have to buy any- 
thing to acidify soil,” you continue wisely. “Leaf 
mold from under pine or oak trees, or peat 
moss, or even hardwood sawdust are just as good. 
























by the author 


You dig them into the soil.” 

Jean and Catherine are pretty 
well subdued by the time you get 
through with that lecture, because that’s 
every bit as much as they know themselves about 
soils for evergreen gardening. 

“There's another reason, though, why the fringe of a 
woods is better for an evergreen garden than an open 
lawn,” Catherine remarks as soon as she’s recovered from the 
shock of your wisdom. ‘Bet you don’t know what that is!” 

“Wrong again,” you answer promptly. “It's because very 
few evergreens can stand full sunlight. In their wild state, 
nearly all of them grow in shady places. Trailing arbutus, 
for instance, grows low among grasses, moss, and dead leaves. 
Ground pine prefers the shelter of hemlock trees where the 
soil is cool as well as acid. 

“Did you ever notice,” you ask, “that low evergreens will 
thrive, even in great cities, when they're planted under oak 
trees? A few days ago, when I was in New York to visit the 
World’s Fair, I saw huge rhododendron bushes in many of 
the parks. All of them were growing in the shade of hard- 
wood trees.” 

Well, Jean and Catherine are practically reduced to 
a pulp by now! They never expected you to know so 
much about evergreen gardening. As we round a turn 
of the woodland trail we become aware of perfume. 
It is a rich flower fragrance scented with cinnamon. 

“That,” announces Jean, “is the white swamp 
azalea. It’s a little past the peak of its blooming 
season now, but in shady places like the garden you 
can still find it in flower. I think it has the sweetest 
smell of any American Girl Garden flower.” 

Just then we come to the garden. It appears as 
a cool oasis in the hot woods. Carpeted thick with 
dark green leaves it seems pleasanter than ever on 
such a hot summer day. Here and there are little 
white blossoms which seem to be twinkling over the 
leafy carpet. There are glossy walls of rhododendron 
and laurel, with splashes of other shrubs. Plumes of 
tall fragrant flowers shine against the somber back- 
ground. They melt in with flecks of sunlight filter- 
ing down through the oaks. 

“It is lovely,” you say sincerely. ‘“The idea of it 
is lovely, and so is the way you've carried it out, Jean 
and Catherine.”’ 

“I wish you could have seen it a few weeks ago,” 
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Not only flowers that bloom in the spring, tra- 
la, but a garden that is green and invit- 


ing all year round and is named after 




















Catherine replies. ‘‘This gar- 
den always seems kind of 
serious to me in summer. Of 
course it looks cool and fresh, 
and those white shinleaf flow- 
ers are the most graceful ever- 
green blossoms I know, but 
you just ought to see the 
flowers here in spring! And 
you ought to smell them! 
(Continued on page 46) 


your own magazine—that is the 
kind of garden the author 


THE WINTERGREEN PLANT 

HAS BELL-LIKE FLOWERS 

WHICH ARE FOLLOWED BY 
AROMATIC RED BERRIES 





TOP LEFT: THE LAVENDER, 
WHITE, AND PINK OF HE- 
PATICAS STAR THE EVER- 
GREEN GARDEN IN APRIL 
TOP RIGHT: DAINTY TRAIL- 
ING ARBUTUS WHICH HAS A 
DELICIOUS FRAGRANCE. IF 
YOU WISH TO HAVE IT IN 
YOUR GARDEN, DON’T UP- 
ROOT THE WILD PLANT; 
SECURE IT FROM A NURSERY. 
LEFT: THE SWEET-SMELL- 
ING AZALEA. FEW KINDS 
ARE TRULY EVERGREEN IN 
NEW ENGLAND, BUT MANY 
SORTS KEEP LEAVES ALL 
WINTER FARTHER SOUTH 








“DON’T LAUGH” 









PART TWO 


HERE’S the canal, but where's the 

city?’ Mel pointed to a deserted dock with 

one lone gas pump on it. Not a human being, or a 
house, in sight. 

Sam laughed. “I reckon the so-called city is behind the 
hill. It jolly well better be. Come on, Walt. We'll have to 
hunt up a man to pump this gas for us. As for you,” he 
flipped his finger at Mel, “go lie down—Captain’s orders. 
We don’t want any half-awake limp lily on our hands. The 
rest of this trip has to be peppy.” 

Mel did go and lie down. She did not mean to go to sleep, 
but the minute her head touched the pillow, she was gone. 
The next thing she knew, the boys were back and clumping 
over her head. 

“Oh, I'm sorry. I meant to have breakfast ready for you.” 
She plunged out of the cabin as Sam appeared. 

“That's all right. Just so you give us something good and 
hot. I have to repair this pipe first. We've spent twice as 
much for gas as I calculated, on account of this old engine 
heating the way it did. But I got stuff at the gas man’s shop 
that I think will fix it. And Walt is checking the man on 
the gas.” 

Mel had started to light her stove when Sam bawled to 
the man at the pump, “Hey, up there! You're overflowing 
our tank.” He rushed up the ladder. 

There was an ominous drip, drip, and the strong smell of 
gasoline. Instantly smothering the lighted match in her hand, 
Mel grabbed a bucket as she ran, and stuck it under the tank. 

The sound of angry voices reached her. 

“Wa'l,” drawled the half-awake countryman, surly at hav- 
ing been routed out of bed by the boys, “the guy what was to 
tell me to stop, didn’t say stop, so I jus’ kep’ a-goin’.” 

Then Walt’s voice. “Gosh, I just turned my head a minute 
to look at something.” 

No reply from Sam. 

In a few minutes, both boys came down. 
were still powerful. 

“Hmm, see you had sense enough to put a bucket under 
the tank, but you can’t light the stove. That means no 
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The Story So Far 


Mel Osborne was overjoyed when her brother Sam agreed 
to let her ship as crew aboard the family motor boat, “Don’t 
Laugh,” when he and his friend, Walt Durham, brought the 
clumsy, homemade craft up from the Osborne summer home 
in Maryland to her winter berth in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. The boys made no secret of the fact that they considered 
having a girl on board a nuisance, but they were obliged to 
include Mel, to help them in managing the boat, when the 
third and most experienced member of the expected crew, 
Stanley Westcott, failed them in order to accept an invitation 
to cruise on a more elaborate yacht. 

Sam and Walt had to be in New York on a certain day to 
register for their first year at Columbia University. This added 
an element of anxiety to the trip, as the “Don't Laugh” was 
slow and capricious—and they had left their departure until 
the last moment, relying on the faithless Stanley's seamanship 
to get them to the city in time. Walt, an absent-minded, im- 
practical boy, was of little help aboard the boat, but Mel 
proved herself to be a good sailor, a good cook, and a good 
sport, winning her capable brother's admiration thereby. She 
needed to be all three, for the “Don’t Laugh” provided her 


crew with plenty of emergencies and excitements. 
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breakfast.’ Sam looked black as thunder as he went back to 
his repair job. 

Mel caught sight of Walt’s downcast face. “See here, Sam 
Osborne, you needn't act like a pampered pup because you 
can’t have your breakfast exactly the way you want it. I'll 
give you some food and plenty of it, by the time you've 
finished that job.” 

No answer. Only the tap, tap, of Sam's tools. 

As she buttered slice after slice of bread, piling on the 
Smithfield ham spread that she had brought from her mother’s 
pantry, Mel thought, “Boys sure are funny. Even strong- 
minced ones like Sam will grouch if something deprives them 
of their precious food.” 

Presently she called, ‘‘Ready!” 

While washing his hands, Sam vouchsafed the information 
that at least the pipe was all right again. 

Mel watched his body relax and the frown clear from his 
forehead as his strong white teeth bit through her tasty sand- 
wiches. Walt’s mournful look lessened with each swig of the 
prepared cocoa drink she served. 

When Sam had scooped up the last bit of jam, he gave 
Walt a slap on the back. “All right, mate, let's get underway.” 

Walt beamed. He hustled as he had never hustled before. 


Sam and his pal, Walt, are forced to the 
conclusion that a girl can be of some value 
on a boat, and Mel has her 


own moment of triumph 
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In spite of the delay, it was still very early morning when 
they made their way down the canal. This was a tidewater 
canal used as a waterway connection between the two bays, 
Chesapeake and Delaware. There were no locks to break the 
monotony of the fourteen miles. High banks cut off both 
air and view. The few boats passing them were uninteresting. 
Don't Laugh chugged on, mile after mile, as the sun grew 
hotter. 

Steering with one hand, Mel smacked flies from her face 
with the other. Perspiration trickled in rills down her neck. 
Her hair stuck in wet brown curls to her forehead. She was 
bemoaning to herself that she soon must go down into that 
stifling galley to cook, when Walt’s face, all aglow, came into 
view. 

‘Must be something about food,” she thought, “to make 
him look that happy.” 

“Say, Mel, I have an idea. A sign on the bank says, ‘Res- 
taurant one mile ahead. Good dinner. Stop and eat.’” 

Mel ducked her head to hide a smile. 

Walt shuffled his feet in embarrassment. “I feel rotten 
about what happened, Mel—gas overflowing, breakfast 
spoiled. If you and Sam will let me treat to a good meal on 
shore, I'll feel lots better.” 

“That would be fine, but ask Sam.” 

It did not take Sam long to decide yes. 

When they sighted the restaurant, topping a hill near the 
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canal bank, they slowed up, prepared to moor. After slicking 
up a bit, they hopped into the dinghy and went ashore. 

Excited at being host, Walt ordered recklessly for every- 
body—steak and onions, sugar corn, peas, and tomato salad, 
finishing off with huge plates of ice cream. 

Mel noticed that he was not so beaming after he had been 
to the cashier's desk. He said nothing, but all the way back 
to the boat he kept feeling in his pockets. 

Their first drawbridge was ahead. With the boat horn in 
her hand, Mel went forward. She blew three blasts that 
would have done credit to an army trumpeter. This was the 
signal for all draws. 

As the echo of her last toot died away, the engineer emerged 
from a small cage perched on an enormous beam connecting 
the vast steel towers which reared their heads on each side of 
the draw. 

Fascinated, Mel watched the man work the pulley which 
controlled the machinery. The grinding sound of chains 
broke the silence. Slowly, but steadily upward, mounted a 
slice of the famous Du Pont Highway, many feet in the air, to 
let their comical little craft pass through. 

Sam stood by the wheel, stiff as a ramrod, cap pulled down 
over his eyes, not looking to right or left. Walt was con- 
spicuously busy with his charts. But Mel could not resist a 
look up and a wave of her hand at the long line of cars waiting 
impatiently on each side of the bridge. 

Soon they could see the end of the canal near Delaware 
City, a small settlement much like Chesapeake City. 

When they passed out of the stifling canal, and the beauty 
of the Delaware River burst unexpectedly upon them, their 
spirits lifted high. 

“This is great!’ Mel lifted her hot face to meet the clean, 
fresh breeze blowing across the sparkling water. Sam sang 
cheerily in a loud off-key tone. Whistling as he rolled his 
Maryland map, Walt spread out the one showing the Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania shores. 

Sam pointed to the barely visible line of the New Jersey 
shore, then to the busy Delaware side. “It must be seven 
miles broad here. Wide enough for even you two boobs not 
to bump anything. The worst navigation is below us, in the 
Delaware Bay. From here on, the trip ought to be a cinch. 
Take on, will you? I've got to catch up on some sleep.” 

“Broad or not, we have to keep in the channel,” Mel 
mumbled to herself. But she answered gaily, “Don’t worry. 
The boobs will manage.” 

Holding the wheel confidently with one hand, she tapped a 
tune with her feet. She gulped the sweet, clean air, watching 
the water glitter against the boat. She thought, ‘““The Van 
Deventer yacht may be sixty feet long, but their air is no bet- 
ter, nor their water any rata ad 

A black speck showed on the horizon. “Hey, Walt, what's 
that ahead? Look through the glasses.” 

“Looks like a freighter,” he called back. 

The black speck grew rapidly larger. Mel could now see 
that it was the same kind of ship they had passed in the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

“Get out of the way, you smart alecks!”’ yelled the angry 
captain through his megaphone. 

Mel jerked the wheel. It twirled all the way round. Like 
lightning came the memory of Sam's warning to Walt at Kent 
Island, “Don’t jerk the wheel.” “And I've done it,” she 
groaned. With icy fingers, she turned it again. It wouldn't 
catch. It had been loose and her sudden jerk had snapped the 
connection. 

“Sam!” screamed the frantic girl. 

Walt had started toward her, but halfway there, his legs 
bent under him. He stood rooted to the deck, helpless in 
the face of danger. 

Mel felt herself pushed roughly aside. ‘Serves me right 
for trusting a girl,” Sam hissed. “Here, Walt, stand by that 
wheel.” He shoved the petrified (Continued on page 32) 
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SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, GIRL SCOUTS OF THE WATER- 
FRONT UNIT AT CAMP ARCHBALD ON LAKE ELY HAVE THE 
FUN OF SLEEPING IN THIS HOUSEBOAT WHICH CONTAINS 
BUNKS FOR TWELVE GIRLS. THE WHITE TENT-FLY ROOF 
IS OPEN AT EACH END, AND THERE ARE PORTHOLES OVER 
THE LOWER BUNKS TO CATCH EVERY COOLING BREEZE. 
THE HOUSEBOAT IS ANCHORED OFF SHORE BY FOUR HUGE 
MILK CANS WEIGHTED WITH STONES, AND IS REACHED 
BY A GANGPLANK. EVERY MEMBER OF THE UNIT MUST 
FIRST LEARN HOW TO MANAGE A CANOE BEFORE SHE IS 
QUALIFIED TO SLEEP ABOARD, WHERE WATER LAPS SIB- 
ILANTLY AND A BRONZE SHIP’S BELL TOLLS THE HOURS 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS, GIRL SCOUTS 
AT CAMP RUNELS, PELHAM, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, ENJOY THE SOUND OF THE “DIP ‘ . —(e& 
OF PADDLES, GURGLE AND SPLASH” os 4 1. 
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LEFT: A GROUP OF GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY 
SWIMMING IN AN OUTDOOR POOL AT 
STONEWALL LODGE IN A BEAUTIFUL PARK 
IN CALIFORNIA. THEY DANGLE THEIR LEGS 
IN THE WATER AS THEY SIT IN THE WARM 
SUNSHINE AND FILL THEIR LUNGS WITH 
THE AROMATIC FRAGRANCE OF THE PINES 
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RIGHT: A GIRL SCOUT 
WHO EARNS HER LIFE 
SAVER BADGE IS  PRE- 
PARED TO MEET EMER- 
GENCIES EFFICIENTLY 
AND SAFELY. NOT ONLY 
DOES SHE KNOW HOW 
TO RESCUE A DROWN- 
ING PERSON, BUT HOW 
TO DO SO WITHOUT UN- 
DUE RISK TO HERSELF 
OR TO OTHERS. THE 
GIRLS IN THIS PICTURE 
ARE PRACTICING RES- 
CUE HOLDS 




















LEFT: “THE LOVELIEST ROAD TO THE SHRINES OF PEACE 
IS THE TRAIL OF THE LITTLE CANOE,” SAYS ARTHUR GUITER- 
MAN IN A POEM, “CANOE TRAILS'’—A SENTIMENT WHOSE 
TRUTH THESE TWO PADDLERS ARE DISCOVERING 
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““AND HARK THE MUSIC, MARINERS! 
THE WIND IS PIPING LOUD’— 
PERHAPS IT IS, BUT THESE GIRL 
SCOUT MARINERS, ALOFT IN THE 
RIGGING OF A SAILING SHIP, DO 
NOT SEEM TO MIND AS THEY LEARN 
THE FEEL OF THE ROPES AND SEE 
THE DWARFED DECKS BELOW THEM 







>» ee “WHERE LIES THE LAND TO WHICH YON SHIP MUST GO?” ASKED WILLIAM WORDSWORTH IN 

« oo A SONNET, AND GIRL SCOUT MARINERS ABOARD THIS SHIP SEEM TO BE ASKING A SIM- 

a“ win? gro ILAR QUESTION AS THEY PORE OVER CHARTS SPREAD OUT ON A TABLE ON THE DECK 
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EACH GIRL TOOK HER PLACE IN THE WAGON AND PHOTOGRAPHERS SNAPPED OUR PICTURES 


Syracuse, NEw York: Turning in at the 
church driveway we saw something that fairly 
took our breath away, something we had 
dreamed of all winter long—and there it 
was before us! Actually standing there were 
two very large mules, to which was hitched 
a covered wagon not unlike a prairie schoon- 
er. After each Girl Scout had petted the 
mules, stowed her duffel, and taken her 
place in the wagon, the photographers took 
our pictures. 

Finally all was in readiness and, with much 
excited laughter, at exactly four fifteen we 
were off, feverishly waving to all our friends 
who had come down to wish us good-by. The 
wagon, driven by a boy named Fred, rattled 
along Salina Street and was followed by the 
eyes of curious people as we passed, singing 
as we went. Having exhausted our supply of 
Scout and folk songs, we rode along for sev- 
eral miles playing bits of songs on the three 
ukeleles and the guitar, while several girls 
tried unsuccessfully to play ‘soupy’ on the 
bugle. Suddenly we discovered we were 
hungry, and then there was a rush for the 
nosebags as it was now six o'clock and every- 
body had a hearty appetite. Just as we were 
finishing the poke lunch, it began to rain and 
continued so for about two hours. This. may 
have dampened the mules but not us, so we 
sang more songs. 

As soon as it cleared up, a few of the girls 
stretched their legs by walking alongside of 
the wagon. We had passed through the 
Indian Reservation and were entering Cardiff. 
We turned down a couxtry road and pulled 
up to meet a smiling elderly couple who were 
coming toward us. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster, who had consented to let us spend 
the night on their farm. We jumped down 
from the wagon and began to investigate the 
mysteries of the farm. 

As one of the girls was acquainted with 
Mrs. Webster, she showed us around. We 
peeked through a fence and saw a goose and 
gander waddling around in the enclosure. 
In the orchard, a big billy goat was unmoved 


by the delighted Oh’s and Ah’s. The driver 
had started to bed down the mules and, as 
we mustn't miss a thing, we followed him 
into the barn. No sooner had we entered 
than a weak bleating was heard in the dark 
interior. As soon as our eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness we saw a little woolly 
lamb in the corner. 

By this time another group had discovered 
two little balls of fur in the wood shed, which 
turned out to be darling gray-and-white kit- 
tens. Mrs. Webster brought out a box and 
showed us a rare treat. Four fuzzy, scrawny 
goslings peeped at us from the depths of the 
carton. 

As it would soon be dark—and we had to 
see everything—we went to the adjoining field 
to view a place of interest to all, the swim- 
ming hole. It was lovely to watch the water 
dashing over a series of waterfalls to fill the 
pool below. Going back through the mist—a 
heavy fog had fallen—we took our blanket 
rolls out of the wagon and unrolled them in 
the hayloft instead of on the ground. The 
two leaders chose to sleep in the wagon. 
Then we went into the farmhouse to entertain 
the people with some singing. Patty taught 
us what we call our theme song, “Pull, Dob- 
bin, Pull.” 

About an hour later everybody thought it 
was a good idea to go to bed and we ad- 
journed with the singing of taps. Finally— 
well, finally, we went to sleep. 

We all woke up at six o'clock and were 
dressed by seven. It was a glorious morning, 
with the sun shining bright. We walked 
through the grass down to the pool, where 
the cold water wash soon disposed of any re- 
maining sleepiness. 

Oh, but weren’t we hungry! It wasn’t long 
before we had a fire going in the corner of 
the cornfield, oranges cut, bacon sizzling, 
and fresh eggs ready to be fried. After the 
cocoa was hot, we called the leaders, sang 
grace, and sat down to a regular outdoor 
meal, 

By this time the driver had arrived, bring- 
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JINGLE 
BELLS 


by 


ing us the morning paper with our pictures 
in it! He soon had the mules hitched to the 
wagon. With a hearty cheer for the Web- 
sters, we started on our way. Three of the 
girls, sitting in the warm sunlight in the 
front of the wagon and seeing the green 
fields and plodding mules, were inspired to 
write a song to the tune of “Jingle Bells.” 
This is the way it went: 


“Dashing through the fields, with a mule 
team and a cart, 

"So we go along our way with a happy 
heart. 

“Chains on mule team ring, making spirits 
bright, 

"So we ride along all day and talk into the 
night. (Chorus) 


“We stayed on Websters’ farm and slept up 
in the loft— 

“Oh, what fun we had, and the hay was nice 
and soft! 

“We walked around the farm, and noticed all 
their pets, 

“Including cats and dogs and lambs, but we 
can’t name the rest. (Chorus) 


CHORUS: 


“Ride along, ride along, ride along so gay, 

“Oh, what fun it is to ride with a mule team 
and some hay! 

“Ride along, ride along, ride along so gay, 

“Oh, what fun it is to ride with a mule team 
and some hay!” 


The clear air gave us a view of the sur- 
rounding countryside. There were many fields 
of wild phlox and other pretty flowers, not 
to mention numerous herds of cattle, sheep, 
and goats. As this was “salt country,” we 
noticed many abandoned salt wells and de- 
serted machinery used in this process. It was 
hilly country, too, and we were now winding 
up a long upgrade. It was so steep that the 
mules had to stop a number of times to get 
their wind. Streams. of rushing water de- 
scended on either side of a hill and, as the 
sun was overhead, we stopped in a cool glade 
and had our lunch. There were a few mos- 
quitoes and when we were through, every- 
body boasted at least one bite. We explored 
a bit, but found nothing exciting except a 
round wall, several feet in diameter and two 
feet high, that enclosed an automatic pump. 

The mules were harnessed again and we 
continued merrily on our way. Our lungs 
were exercised again, singing Girl Scout 
songs. How nice it was to jog along strum- 
ming a uke, or picking a guitar! It was so 
nice, in fact, that two of the girls fell asleep. 

What a shout went up when we turned in 
at the gates of Camp Hoover! Stopping at 
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the lodge, the mules were unharnessed and 
made ready for the night. The sun had been 
shining brightly and, as we were all pretty 
warm, our leader said we might dangle our 
feet in the cool Song Lake waters. As we all 
wanted to go home nice and brown, we lay 
on the float and absorbed some sun. Nobody 
wanted to go to her duties, but as we had 
had a nice time just lying on the float, we 
didn’t mind. We unloaded the wagon and 
took the food to the fireplace where we 
planned to have dinner. The squaw corn 
and bread twists never tasted better. While 
the dishes were being washed, the bed rolls 
were laid and preparations made for a pa- 
jama party. We all sat around the camp fire 
and sang in harmony. At nine o'clock we 
sang taps and headed for bed, and it did feel 
good. Soon the deep-throated croaking of 
the frogs and the swish of the lake lulled us 
to sleep. 

In the morning first one head, then an- 
other, popped up, and about seven o'clock 
everyone was awake. Feeling ambitious, we 
had breakfast early; it consisted of tomato 
juice, pancakes, and cocoa. We wanted to 
get an early start so we left at ten thirty, 
starting on our way to Fellows Falls. Just 
as we were leaving, Patty showed us a robin’s 
nest in the corner of the kitchen porch, and 
we all peeked in. There were three tiny birds 
and a little blue egg in the nest. They had 
hatched yesterday while she and our leader 
watched them. With a happy smile and sigh 
we waved good-by to our beloved Girl Scout 
camp and rattled off again on our way. 

The ride to the Falls was uneventful, al- 
though we did see kingfishers and bobolinks. 
We were surprised to find the bobolink sing- 
ing on the wing. We rode down a steep hill 
and, at the bottom, turned in beside a creek 
that flows horizontally with the road. 





The keeper of the log tells 
about the fun Troop Eighteen 
of Syracuse, New York, had 
on a Gypsy Trip last summer 
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Laughing and shouting, and commenting on 
the beauty of the landscape, we all scampered 
about to see what we could see. In a couple 
of minutes one of the girls hailed us, and we 
went to see what she had found. In a large 
pipe, through which the creek flowed under 
the road, was a bank swallow’s nest tucked 
above our heads in a crack. As it was dark 
in the corner we couldn't see very well, but 
we did make out a tiny white egg in the nest. 

We crossed the road and stood looking 
down on one of the prettiest sights we had 
ever seen. Two feet from the road, the creek 
dropped down and formed a beautiful water- 
fall. Although the fall itself was a sheer 
drop-off, the sides slanted, so nothing would 
do but that we try to find a safe way to get 
down. It took some time, but we found a 
way and soon stood gazing up at the wonder- 
ful sight. After the big waterfall there were 
steps that helped the water on its way. We 
took off our shoes and stockings and walked 
down these natural rock steps. Coming back 
up, we were informed by the cooks that we 
would have to get our own sticks if we ex- 
pected to eat what they had prepared. The 
fires were built, and, while the water for the 
bouillon was heating, we toasted our cheese- 
and-bacon sandwiches. 

After lunch the sun disappeared and only 
then did we notice that the sky was quite 
cloudy. We put up a tent and lean-tos, and 
set up camp housekeeping. The cooks of the 
noon meal then had time to explore. The 
new cooks prepared several fine dishes— 
baked ham, sweet potatoes, pineapple and 
marshmallows; a side dish of cabbage: salad; 
and apple crisp. 

The driver had seen some deer near by, so 
after dinner we started off to look for them, 
too, but had no luck. As dusk was coming 
on, we soon went back to camp. A huge fire 
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was built as the night was chilly. We sang 
songs while the darkness closed about us and 
the stars twinkled their consent. As it was 
so nice, we stayed up a little later than usual. 
It wasn't long, though, before we sang taps 
and prepared for the night. The stars were 
out, but we thought we would be on the safe 
side, so we slept under the lean-to and the 
tent and in the wagon. It was great fun to 
call back and forth to each other and to ad- 
just ourselves to the bumps. We had just 
got nicely snuggled down when someone 
mentioned that the moon was coming up, so 
we all had to stick our heads out and watch 
it. In a little while all was quiet. 

When we awoke in the morning, we were 
surprised to find that it was rather chilly, so 
we put on our sweaters. We hustled around 
and soon had a good breakfast of scrambled 
eggs and biscuits; and, when we were all 
packed up, we started on our way again. 

That day we went down many hills and 
up more, and became quite used to seeing 
the huge stacks that marked the salt wells. 
Once we stopped to stretch our legs and, see- 
ing some sort of old machinery in the dis- 
tance, began to explore it. It was an aban- 
doned salt works, as we made out by the 
monstrous kettle lying on its side, and the 
huge wheels with spokes on the outside to 
be used for turning. Another lay near by, 
except that it was on its side and was used 
for a crusher. A small stream took our at- 
tention next, and we stood looking at water 
that was a sky-blue color. 

We continued in the wagon, playing “I! 
Spy” and a game we made up, getting down 
on paper as many of the birds we saw as we 
could. We were surprised to find so many 
different kinds in New York State. As it 
was around noon, we stopped to eat at a 
quiet spot surrounded by weeping willows, 
their branches dipping in a shallow pool. 
The sun was hot and the day cool, so we 
dangled our toes in the water. 

The mules were fed and watered so we 
were ready once more. After more riding 
and singing, and cheering the rest of our 
troop who were visiting the Indian Reserva- 
tion troop, we finally went to our leader's 
house; the driver unloaded, took his mules, 
and departed amid ear-splitting cheers that 
were given, over and over, until he was out 
of sight. That is how this glorious trip of 
Troop Eighteen ended. Everybody agreed 
that it was the best fun and experience they 
had ever had and ever hoped to have. We 
all decided that we would have to get to- 
gether another year and take another trip. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A PACK TRIP IN THE SIERRA 


I thought I saw the cairn that marked the 
top, I was told it was just beyond. 

Then, quite suddenly, we were there! 

It was one o'clock. We signed the reg- 
ister in the cairn, then saw the world at our 
feet. Mighty ranges and jagged peaks in 
every direction, stretching to the horizon. 
And scattered everywhere below were blue 
lakes and deep-green forests and lighter-green 
meadows. We could see Mono Lake, a score 
of brown, volcanic craters, the White Moun- 
tains, Cloud’s Rest in Yosemite, and no less 
than forty-five lakes—more lakes than shown 
by the blue specks on our topographical maps 
of the region. 

Walking to the north edge of the summit, 
we looked down a sheer drop of two thousand 
feet, to a bare brown shelf of rock where lay 
twin jewels of a deep, translucent blue-green. 
Such a color I had never seen before, nor 
such lakes. For they were glacial lakes, at 
the foot of the small glacier which hangs 
eternally on the north side of Dana. 

The climax was over. We must descend. 
The down grade was not easy; knees had to 
serve as shock absorbers in the continual 
dropping from stone to stone. But descent 
after victory was sweet. The beds of Alpine 
flowers; the pauses for a drink of water 
at trickling rivulets; a rest, supine, on a 
soft, grassy couch near the bottom of the 
great pile. 

Low in the west dropped the sun. We 
must get to the camp in time for dinner, in 
spite of the temptation to loiter in glorious 
places. 


Al four fifteen, the next morning, came the 


dreaded cry, “Get up! Get up! E-E-E- 
e-e-everybody—get up!" 
It was no gentle suggestion. It was a 


command. Reluctantly I opened one eye. 
Frost on my sleeping bag again. Below, the 
meadow glistened in the cold hush of day- 
break. The strange dun-colored mounds scat- 
tered among the trees and rocks began to bil- 
low in the most peculiar fashion. Shrieks, 
grunts, and giggles mingled with groans. 
One by one, like so many cocoons, the 
mounds burst open, and there emerged from 
them creatures not in the least resembling 
butterflies. 

With a skip of the heart, I remembered. 
This was to be my first day’s experience with 
a pack train. 

And what was this burden resting heavi.y 
upon my consciousness? Ah! The dunnage! 
Dunnage must be packed and carried down 
to be weighed before breakfast could be con- 
sidered. Optimist that I was—greenhorn that 
I was—my dunnage never had been weighed, 
and the limit to be carried on the animals 
was thirty-five pounds for each person. 

Now the moment had come, the question 
could be evaded no longer. Stoutly repelling 
doubts, I rolled up all my belongings planned 
for two weeks’ sojourn with the pack train, 
and stuffed them, sleeping bag and all, into 
a dunnage bag. There wasn’t an inch of 
space to spare. All suspense, I trotted down 
the hill to the weighing machine, which was 
presided over by a young fellow who looked 
as though he could be severe when need 
arose. I held my breath as he slung the bag 
on the hook. 

“A little over thirty-five,” he said with a 
friendly grin. “I'll pass you this once but 
you better shade it a bit next time.” 


I breathed easily again, and beamed my 
thanks. 

After breakfast, we crossed the meadow, 
one by one, and two by two, straggling. 
After a while groups and individuals drifted 
far apart so that one hardly felt the presence 
of others in the mountains. A trail, dappled 
with sunlight and shadow, wound through 
the cool woods beside a wide, tumbling 
stream. Gradually the trail began to climb, 
and sometimes it was steep indeed until it 
reached Tuolumne Pass. 

The air was light and scented with the 
breath of flowers and trees. Birds heralded 
our approach. We walked, reverently joyful, 
in a world of enchantment. Nothing seemed 
real, or important, except the shining beauty 
through which we passed. 

Behind us, on the other side of Tuolumne 
Meadows, Mount Dana reared a frosty head. 
With what secret satisfaction I gazed at him. 
I had climbed that gleaming crown of snow; 
I had stood on that peak and surveyed the 
wide world and found it good. 

Here and there along the trail, tea parties 
and siestas began to manifest themselves. It 
was “brunch” time again, the happy pause of 
mid-morning. The “billy cans’ were being 
initiated into their interesting career as moun- 
tain teapots. Soon their shiny exteriors would 
be coated with soot and their long wire 
handles would be sadly twisted and bent, 
their sides dented and misshapen, their in- 
teriors ever redolent of tea. 

I felt no urge to stop more than a few 
moments at a time. The trail was fascinating 
beyond measure. The unknown continued to 
lead me on. 

At lovely Emeric Lake I sat down beside a 
slab of granite to rest and wait for friends, 
perhaps to think. But one does not think; 
one is simply a part of the sunshine, the 
rustling trees, the green meadows, all one 
harmony of color and fragrance and song. 
Blue sky reflected in calm water. Peace. 

After a while my friends came and there 
was brunch, and then a nap in the warm sun- 
shine. We went on at last, and presently to 
our ears came a sound that was to grow more 
welcome and familiar with each passing day 
—the bells of the pack animals. Camp! 

The animals had been turned out to graze, 
and the commissary crowd was busy setting 
up the stove so that Dan could begin to en- 
gineer the preparation of the evening meal 
for his enormous and ravenous family. 


I SETTLED my sleeping bag beside a great 

log which served both as shelter and dress- 
ing table. In less time than it takes to tell it, I 
was in my bathing suit, headed for the 
stream with soap and towel in hand. I had 
been hearing from the other girls about fab- 
ulous “Roman bathtubs,” and was out to in- 
vestigate for myself. 

Roman bathtubs, indeed! This place would 
have put the old Romans to shame. Smooth 
walls of rock lent seclusion to a crystal-clear 
pool of mountain water. A shelf of granite 
at the water's edge jutted out just enough 
to make a perfect couch for sun bathing 
after a dip. 

I did not use these Roman baths. I found 
a precious place of my own, where a sunny 
rock sloped into a quiet, deep pool. Here I 
dabbled and paddled in the cold-water and 
basked in the warm sunshine to my heart's 
utter content. 
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Then, in fresh seersucker shirt and shorts, 
I went with a friend across the stream on a 
log, into the woods, clambering over rocks 
and climbing a steep ridge. 

“Close your eyes,” said my friend. “I will 
lead you.” Then, a little later, “You may 
look now.” 

Lovely Babcock Lake! I can close my eyes 
and see it again. For a spellbound hour we 
sat on a flat rock beside the limpid water, 
sunning ourselves in the late afternoon 
warmth. From the meadow at the end of the 
little lake came the contented tinkling of the 
bells on the pack animals; beyond the mea- 
dow rose a mammoth dome of solid granite, 
like a guardian over this gem of the Sierra. 
Across the lake, a fisherman—one of our own 
crowd—was trying his luck. Such utter peace 
and oneness with beauty cannot be described, 
it can only be felt. 

In this untouched haven, it seemed unreal, 
impossible, that somewhere outside was a 
mad, struggling world. None of that could 
touch us here; the eyes of few people had 
ever rested on this beauty. Only those had 
seen it who were willing and able to come 
many miles afoot, as we had done. 

Camp fire at Babcock Lake. Trees between 
us and the stars. Smoke swirling upward. 
Dancing firelight playing on a circle of faces. 

Plaintive, poignant, the silver thread of 
sound drawn from someone's violin quivered 
on the night air, and mingled with the flames, 
the dreams, the sparks, the smoke, and the 
stars. 


‘THE next day we moved on, far back into 

the wilds, to the upper reaches of the Lyell 
Fork of the Merced River. There we camped 
in one spot for several days that slipped by 
like golden beads on a silver string. 

One of those golden days, at noon, a few 
of us found ourselves at ten thousand two 
hundred feet, a thousand feet above camp, 
whence we had climbed over many rocks and 
waterfalls. We had emerged on a rough 
plateau of bare rock, and suddenly we were 
at the edge of a lake of breath-taking loveli- 
ness, so clear and deep and never-before-seen 
it looked. In its sapphire depths was mir- 
rored a mighty granite peak, whose very toes 
seemed to be submerged in the water. 

Since there was little vegetation here at 
timber line, we looked for a sheltered nook. 
What we found was a hemlock that grew 
close to the earth like other hemlocks of the 
high places, but, unlike those others, followed 
a pattern of its own. It formed circular walls 
—left a doorway—and then it grew into a 
thickly matted ceiling. Unless one chanced 
on that secret doorway, one would never 
dream that the low-lying hemlock thicket 
concealed a secret room. 

One by one, on hands and knees, we 
crawled through the doorway, and found the 
room just right for four. The floor was 
carpeted with hemlock needles, and just 
enough sunlight filtered through the thick 
roof and walls to furnish light and warmth. 
A hemlock tea house! Here, for a blissful 
hour or two, we lunched and read Chinese 
poetry. 

In the midst of our enchantment, a femi- 
nine voice outside the thicket spoke. “Would 
you like some raspberry sherbet?” And a 
blue-sweatered figure crouched at our door- 
way and extended tin cups full of “Sierra 
sherbet,” made of snow and jam. 
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And then came the day before the last day, 
and it was time to hit the trail again. The 
five-o’clock-in-the-morning call, “Get up! 
Get up!,” startled me so, after days of com- 
parative leisure, that I put my jeans on 
backward. 

Sleeping bag and paraphernalia were rolled 
up with chilly fingers, and plumped into the 
waiting dunnage bag. The weight now was 
a little less than the dreaded limit. Had I 
been able to subtract my mistakes, the few 
things I had not used, it would have weighed 
even less. But, on the other hand, there were 
still other items which I had decided should 
be added on my next pack trip. One learns 
about dunnage only by bitter experience. Once 
you leave the outskirts of civilization, you can- 
not buy a thing you need. All must be thought 
of beforehand. And the superfluous items 
in your dunnage will seem, before the end of 
the trip, like veritable white elephants. 


THIS day was one filled with the highest 
enthusiasm about mountain flowers. There 
were so many treasures: the columbine, the 
rosy Bryanthus, the bright stalks of Pent- 
stemon, the Castilleia, rose-colored cousin to 
the Indian paintbrush, the yellow star lily, 
the Sierra primrose, miniature purple asters, 
the blue lupine, a kind of lousewort called 
elephant’s-head, the blue larkspur, the fragile 
cyclamen, the deep-pink shooting stars, the 
diminutive white phlox, and the appealingly 
lovely Cassiope heather, whose clusters of 
tiny white bells flourish by mountain streams. 

Our highest camp was made that night. It 
was a cold night—that night in July. The 
stars sparkled with greater brilliance. We 
huddled about the roaring camp fire, and the 
closer we crouched the more our faces 
scorched and our backs shivered. I wore all 
the extra sweaters and wraps I could muster; 
someone swathed me in blankets—and still I 
shivered. 

It took courage to leave the fire that night 
and creep off to our beds on the hillsides, 
the frosty hillsides. That was the night I be- 
came a softy. So far I had hooted at hot wa- 
ter bottles and such contrivances, but that 
night, between chattering teeth, I quavered, 
“Do you think we could fill my canteen with 
hot water to take to bed with me?” 

Great vessels of hot water stood on the 
commissary stove, and by flash light we filled 
my canteen. What a comfort it was! I 
wrapped myself around it and slept snugly 
all through the night. 

The five o'clock call next morning brought 
a rude awakening and with it the realization 
that this was the beginning of the end. The 
end of deep sleeps on the hillsides, in the 
meadows, under the stars. The end of dress- 
ing with numb fingers in the chill of dawn, 
of al fresco breakfasts, of frantic searches for 
the tin spoon which should be in one’s boot- 
top but too often wasn’t, of blisters and sun- 
burn, of fourteen-mile marches and innu- 
merable tea parties, of tingling baths in cold 
mountain streams, and blissful siestas on sun- 
warmed rocks, The end of thrilling climbs 
and craggy heights, of storm-twisted junipers 
and fork-tailed lizards, of hard-tack lunches, 
of waterfalls, and little isles of enchantment, 
of thrushes singing at eve, of calls to camp 
fire, of flames and smoke, of sparks and songs 
and dreams drifting to the treetops and the 
stars so close and friendly; the end of the 
comradeship of trail and camp fire, and of the 
beautiful simplicity of life in the high places. 

No, one could never be quite the same 
again. I understood now. I had found some- 
thing I had wanted all my ! fe. 
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Walt roughly toward the now useless wheel. 

There was only one thing to be done. 
Sam's mind, trained to the quick decisions of 
driving a car, grasped it in a second. In one 
leap he was beside the anchor, pushing its 
great weight toward the rail. Lifting it with 
his powerful arms, he heaved it over. Would 
it hold? 

Don't Laugh gave one more convulsive 
pitch forward, then her bow swung round— 
just in time. 

The steamer, towering above them, 
ploughed past, all but grazing the side of the 
helpless little boat. In the heavy wake, Don’t 
Laugh tossed like a shell. Her lee rail dipped 
in the waves. 

Mel crouched in the stern, clutching the 
rail to keep her balance. Suddenly she 
thought of the dinghy. Looking over, she 
saw it was caught under the hull. Taking 
her hand off the rail, she leaned 
farther over and pulled hard on the 
painter with both hands. 

At this moment, Don’t Laugh, 
trying valiantly to right herself, 
swung violently over to the other 
side, pitching Mel Osborne into 
the Delaware River. 

Like a rocket, Sam shot to the 
stern. ‘Mel!’ he shouted, then 
plunged into the river after her. 

Some distance from the hull, 
Mel's head bobbed up. She trod 
water till she got her bearings. 
Then, with swift strokes, she cleft 
through the water back toward the 
boat. 

Halfway there, Sam met her. She 
felt the reassuring touch of his 
hand on her shoulder. 

The pull that made Mel lose her 
balance had brought the dinghy 
from under the hull. It now 
bounced on the tumultuous waves. 
When they reached the boat, they 
caught hold of the dinghy and 
held fast until Walt let down the ladder. 

On deck, Sam turned on Mel. “What the 
heck were you doing?” 

“T-t-t-trying to save the dinghy,” 
laughed hysterically. 

Sam's voice sounded harsh in his effort to 
control it. “We could get another dinghy, 
but good cooks are scarce.” 

The boat rocked aimlessly at anchor. Mel’s 
eyes sought the useless wheel. ‘What shall 
we do now?” 

“Get dry first.” 

Mel rubbed herself violently with a rough 
towel, until her teeth stopped chattering. 
She could hear Sam doing the same thing on 
the other side of the curtains. As she pulled 
a black and orange sweater over her head, 
she thought, “I must say something right 
away.” 

“Sam, I know this wouldn't have hap- 
pened if I hadn't jerked the wheel. I'll scrub 
the deck, or clean the bilge, or anything else, 
to make up for it.” 

“Never mind the martyr stuff.” Sam 
cleared his throat. “You know it gives me a 
pain in the neck to own I'm wrong, and you 
did jerk it and I did say not to, but all the 
same I have to play fair.” He hesitated a 
moment. “Do you remember when you told 
me the wheel was loose?” 

“Yes.”’ Mel's voice was low. 

“Well, I found then that the chain on the 
sprocket wheel was strained and a link’ weak. 


Mel 
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I reinforced it with copper wire and I 
thought for sure it would hold. The right 
thing, of course, was to have had an An- 
napolis mechanic look at it. But I didn’t 
want to lose the time that would take, and I 
hated to own there was anything about the 
old tub that I couldn't do myself.” 

He pulled the curtains back. ‘So, you see, 
I'm the one who should wear the crépe, not 
you. I shouldn't have taken such a chance. 
Now let’s cut the talk and get to work.” 

“All right, I'm ready.” Mel's eyes were 
shining as she looked straight at her brother. 
“But you sure are the whitest boy I know.” 

Sam set doggedly to work to mend the 
broken chain. The binoculars glued to his 
eyes, Walt stood, sentinel-like, watching for 
any approaching craft. 

It was a very subdued crew that started off 
once more. When they were near enough to 





“IT WORKED, DIDN'T IT?” 
PERED, AND SAM GRINNED AS HE PULLED 
HIS POCKETS OUT 


see the chimneys of the many Wilmington 
factories, Sam decided not to chance steering 
among the big boats in that busy harbor. He 
would cross over to the Jersey side. There, at 
Penn's Grove, they could tie up for the engine 
to cool and get their gas and oil. Mel said she 
would need to buy bread and butter. 

The sun was shining brightly, but it looked 
foggy on the New Jersey shore. 

“Something queer about that. Give me the 
glasses a minute, Walt. Say, that’s no fog. 
It's smoke!” Mel ran back to Sam. ‘That 
wharf's on fire. I saw flame.” 

Walt called back excitedly, “She’s right. 
It is smoke.” 

“You're both ratty. Bring me the glasses.” 
Sam took one look. “Well, I'll be ding- 
busted!” 

What were they to do? To go all the way 
back to Wilmington would mean a big loss 
of time. There was no other settlement in 
sight, higher up on the Jersey side. Their 
supplies were low. 

Nothing to do but steer below the smoke 
screen. ‘Might be another wharf,”’ Mel sug- 
gested. 

Lower down, they did find a newly built 
pier with gas pumps and mooring posts. The 
fire was on an abandoned wharf. 

“Phew! Saved once more.’ Sam shoved 
down his spark and slid Don’t Laugh up to 
the pier. “Come on shore, and {i'll treat 
you both to an ice cream cone.”’ 
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Supplies bought and luncheon eaten, they 
went on up the Delaware River at a steady 
rate. Though they kept more on the Jersey 
side, the river was not so wide now. They 
could identify the places on the Pennsylvania 
shore, with the aid of Walt’s charts. Past 
Marcus Hook, the great terminus for oil pipes 
from the West, past Chester and its great 
shipbuilding yards. They skirted League Is- 
land, the U. S. Naval Base near Philadelphia. 
On and on they went, always keeping a cau- 
tious distance from any of the big boats pass- 
ing up and down the river. When they went 
under the big Camden bridge which spanned 
the river from Philadelphia to Camden, day- 
light was fading. 

Sam looked at his watch. “We still have 
to get to Bordentown, New Jersey, where 
that Delaware and Raritan canal starts, and 
beyond the first lock to-night.” 

Walt traced the route on the chart with 
his finger. “That's a long way from here, 
Sam. We'll never make it.” 

“Tl show you if we don't.” 
Sam's mouth clamped tight. “Mel, 
help Walt fix the port and _star- 
board lights. I'll carry on until we 
reach the canal.” 

As darkness fell, the face of the 
river changed from a_ rippling 
green to a steady black. Instead of 
boats, strange dark objects outlined 
with green and red lights passed up 
and down. The shores had disap- 
peared. Only long blinking lines of 
light could be seen. Now and then 
the smell of fish stung their nos- 
trils. Once a ferryboat snorted 
loudly across. 

Leaning over the rail, Mel played 
with the painter of the dinghy. She 
looked down at the blackness of 
the water, then up at the stars. She 
felt restless. 

Maybe a bit of good food would 
raise their morale. Following this 
thought, she went down into the 
galley and lighted the kerosene 
lamp in the bracket above the 
stove. She opened a big can of chicken which 
she had intended to keep until to-morrow, for 
their last meal on board. Putting some 
Swedish butter from a jar into a pan, she let 
it sizzle, then plunked into it the chicken 
which had been canned whole. It took a long 
time and a lot of patient turning, but when 
it was an appetizing brown, she dished it up. 
Two vegetables added to this and a can of 
Boston brown bread ought to be enough, she 
concluded, but Sam always wanted something 
sweet. She found a can of large golden 
peaches and emptied them into a bowl. 

When it was all ready, she went up to see 
what Sam wanted to do. 

“We can stop and eat now. The canal is 
there.” He pointed straight ahead. 

After they had cleared every shred of 
chicken from the dish, Sam remarked, “I feel 
equal to tackling any problem now.” 

There was no gate at the entrance. He 
nosed the boat into the canal. Only the 
raucous noise of their own motor broke the 
spooky silence of the narrow water path. 
When they reached the first lock there was no 
sign of life, no light in the lock keeper's 
house. 

"How in the name of Pete are you going 
to get tirough the lock?” Mel peered into 
the darkness. “They must all be in bed.” 

“Bed or no bed, I intend to get through. 
Blow the horn and wake ’em up. Walt, get 
ready to tie up. I'm going ashore. I think 
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I have a means of persuasion.” He slapped 
his pockets. Vaulting from the boat to the 
towpath, he vanished into the darkness. 

Walt sat yawning and slapping at mosqui- 
toes. Mel walked impatiently up and down 
the deck, stopping at each turn to glare into 
the night. “Gee, looks like Sam had gone to 
bed, too.” Then her quick ear caught the soft 
pad of his sneakers on the path. “Here he 
comes, but something must be wrong, or he'd 
be whistling.” 

When Sam joined them, both face and 
voice were glum. “I offered the old geezer 
all the money I had in my pocket, but he said 
it would take twice that much to get him to 
dress and come all the way down here to 
open the lock.” 

Walt fished in his pocket and drew out 
one lone fifty-cent piece, all he had left after 
the shore dinner. 

“Wait,” Mel cried, disappearing below. 
She was back in two minutes. “Take this 
money Mother gave me for the train. She ex- 
pected it to be spent.” 

Sam’s face brightened. “That ought to be 
enough, though he’s an old gold digger!” 

Mel and Walt hung over the rail, watching 
eagerly for his return. At last they caught the 
glint of a lantern bobbing along the path. 
Sam was talking to some one. 

“It’s all right, fellows,” he called. Climb- 
ing aboard, he started the engine. Don’t 
Laugh moved slowly into the lock. The big 
wooden gates closed behind her. It was like 
being in a large wooden box. 

Mel flashed a light around. They were 
now way below the level of the bank. The 
walls were green with slimy moss, The air 
was clammy. No sound but the water flow- 
ing, flowing in, as the man released the 
sluices in the outer gate. Foot by foot, the 
water rose, lifting the boat until she was once 
more flush with the shore. 

“Go ahead,” said a gruff voice from out 
the gloom. 

Waving good-by to a shadowy figure on 
the bank, they passed through the outer gate. 
“It worked, didn’t it?” Mel whispered. 

“Yep.” Sam grinned and pulled his empty 
pockets inside out. 

In the silent darkness they plugged along 
to the next lock, a mile away. It was a re- 
lief to all of them when they stopped. 

It was agreed that they would be ready to 
go through that lock the minute it opened in 
the morning. Only in this way would they 
avoid getting caught behind some slow mov- 
ing barge. 

Sam and Walt dragged their mattresses up 
on deck, saying it was cooler up there. With 
the whole cabin to herself, Mel pushed back 
the curtains. She hopped into her bunk, fixed 
the mosquito net over her head, and was 
asleep in five minutes. 


She was making the coffee next morning 
as Sam came down the steps. “Hello,” she 
greeted. “Have a good sleep?” 

“Sleep nothing! Been fighting mosquitoes 
half the night. Look!’ He held out his 
hand, red and swollen. 

Mel turned to look. “That's nasty, but I 
can fix something for it.” 

“Of course it had to be the hand I crank 
with.” Sam gave a disgusted snort. 

“Well, for pity’s sake, let Walt crank. He 
ought to do a little work now and then.” 

“Gosh, he’s much worse than I am. He 
says they really poison him.” 

Mel exclaimed when Walt slumped into 
view—his eyes, two slits in his puffed-up 
face, his hands red and swollen. 
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Rummaging in the closet for soda to make 
a solution, Mel bit her lip to keep down a gig- 
gle. When she could steady her voice, she 
said, “Strikes me you gentlemen would have 
been better off if you had stayed below.” 

“All right, all right,” Sam's voice was ir- 
ritable. “But give us something to eat so I 
can get this engine started—though I sure 
hate to tackle it with this hand.” 

Mel watched him wince as he swung the 
big lever round twice and nothing happened. 
She drew nearer. “Sam, let me try. I'd love 
to see what Girl Scout muscle can do.” 

“You'll break your arm,” Sam warned. 

“No, I won't. Go on, let me try.”’ 

Once, twice, three times she turned the 
heavy lever. No response. “I’m going to 
keep on trying if it takes twenty turns,”” she 








THERE, WHERE MY HEART IS 


Awarded Honorable Mention in 
“The American Girl’ Poetry Contest 


There where the ebony water drowses in 
afternoon sunlight, 

Doubling like a mirror the beauty that lin- 
gers about it, 

There where the black spotted turtle basks in 
the warm day’s caresses, 

And, like a being enchanted, the green frog 
beats on his war-drum— 

Swift, like an elf of the sky god, bluer than 
deepest of heavens, 

The dragon-fly, fire and motion, darts mid 
the low-hanging branches. 

There, too, has the long-legged spider spun 
webs of his delicate lacework, 

Cradles for diamondlike dew-drops, and blos- 
soms of faded azalea; 

There, too, the mischievous tadpole stirs for 
a moment the image, 

Churning the pool into rainbows—rainbows 
and trembling silver. 

Sturdy the oaks—white and pin oaks, their 
branches like arms ever reaching, 

Grasping for something, for somewhere, driv- 
en by haunting desires. 

There stand the birch trees like dryads, white 
in their virgin attire, 

Graceful in motionless silence, proud of their 
quivering reflections ; 

There, where the song of the wood thrush 
ripples in rustling treetops, 

Patches of sunshine and shadow, deep in my 
forest cathedral. 


By Marina Prajmovsky, Age 15 








panted. On her fifth turn there was a hope- 
ful knock, knock. 

“Good stuff, Old Thing. I believe you'll 
do it.” 

Mel gave another valiant twist. The motor 
purred. 

She ran up to the wheel. “Now I'm going 
to keep this boat going until you both feel all 
right. Just soak your hands in that solution.” 

Poor Walt was really miserable. At Mel's 
suggestion he stayed in the cabin, but Sam 
kept watch on deck and directed her as they 
approached the locks. By the time they had 
passed through the seventh one, she was 
familiar with the process. 

At Trenton, it was different. The canal 
ran straight through the lower end of the 
city. There were eight small drawbridges. 
One man would have charge of three. There 
was nothing to do but let the engine idle be- 
tween each one, while an old gatekeeper 
hobbled along the towpath from one to the 
other. Sam declared afterward that he did 
not see one gatekeeper under ninety, and 
that they all were hop-legged. 

The wind was high and the canal narrow. 
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Mel clutched the wheel until her knuckles 
were red with the effort to keep the boat 
steady. It was hard not to bump against the 
jagged sides of the bank as she waited im- 
patiently for each bridge to open. 

From Trenton to New Brunswick the ca- 
nal was thirty-eight miles long. When they 
were halfway there, Sam took the wheel. 

Fortunately the locks were now few and 
far between. This saved time. By mid-after- 
noon they had reached Ten Mile Lock. Only 
two more locks and two more bridges lay be- 
tween them and their goal, New Brunswick. 

“How about food?” Mel asked. 

Sam looked at his watch. “Don’t dare to 
take time to stop. Can you make sandwiches 
that we can eat as we go along?” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Mel. “And, Sam, I'd 
like to take time to make the cabin tidy be- 
fore we get there.” 

“All right, but I want you at the wheel 
when we get to the Boat Club. I'll not let 
you do all the dirty work and then not have 
the fun of the last shot at the goal.” 

Mel beamed. With a gay heart, she quickly 
straightened things below. 

“We're at the last lock,” Sam _ shouted. 
“Come up!” 

“One minute.”” She pulled on a clean sweat 
shirt, ran a comb through her curly brown 
mop, and dabbed some powder on her nose. 

Just as the last drawbridge opened, she 
took the wheel. When they passed under and 
made the turn into the Raritan River, Mel's 
heart was beating a tattoo. 

Walt had roused himself and made the 
deck as neat as a pin. He stood forward, 
glasses to his eyes. “Looks like two cars 
parked there.” He picked up the glasses again. 
“I can see your father and mother on the dock 
and one other person. Gosh,’’ he exclaimed, 
“if it isn't the great and only Stanley him- 
self. How come, do you suppose?” 

“Hmm,” grunted Sam. “How about it, 
crew? Does the quitter get told anything?” 

“No!” they both shouted. 

Mel eased up to the dock in a nonchalant 
manner. 

“Atta girl,’ whispered Sam, passing her to 
throw the rope over the mooring post. 

“Welcome home, mariners,” boomed Mr. 
Osborne's hearty voice. “Look who's skip- 
per, Mother!” 

Stanley waved a patronizing hand. “Phoned 
your father and found out when he expected 
you. Thought I'd drive down to see if 
things were all right. In case you didn’t show 
up, I knew I could get a boat here and go to 
your rescue.” 

Mel felt a sharp brotherly punch in the 
back which meant, “Hold your tongue and 
don’t give anything away.” 

“Must have had a very easy trip, as you 
made my schedule.” 

“Sure, everything was swell,” they cho- 
rused. 

After they had stowed their boat togs and 
put on city clothes, Mel turned to Stanley. 
“How was your cruise?” 

Stanley's face reddened. “Oh, I didn’t go. 
We did make a start, but the engine went 
flooey. When Van Deventer’s father found 
the repair would take a whole day, he got 
peeved and called the whole thing off. But 
I'll go some other time.” 

“That was too bad,” Mel replied in her 
politest voice. 

“Yes, it was,” came in Sam’s cool tone. 
“But we've got to hustle. Walt and I have to 
be at the registration window before it 
closes—or else! Make it snappy, please, Dad. 
So long, Stanley!” 
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WHAT'S RIGHT WITH AMERICA ? 


Times were 
We can hear that remark, 
or words of the same gist, on almost any 
street corner to-day. The fact is, if we look 
back—say, seventy to a hundred years—times 
ueren’t like ours. They were worse in many 
ways. We realize this if we read books that 
give a true picture of that period, or examine 
old photographs. 

In those days, life was rea//y hard. Hard in 
general and in detail. There was no such 
thing as flooding a room with light by 
punching a button, or heating it with a twist 
of the wrist to turn on steam. Nor did water, 
hot or cold, pour from faucets. When you 
wanted light, you lit a candle, or a kerosene 
lamp. You heated your room with a coal 
stove, or logs in a fireplace. You toted water 


“What are we coming to? 
never like this.” 





from a spring, or a well. “felt you 


If you 
needed a bath” you went to the nearest swim- 
ming hole, or bathed in a tin tub—sometimes 
even in a wooden wash tub. 

Homes, in many parts of the country, were 


built crudely of logs, or, in the timberless 
regions, of sod. Women usually made their 
own clothes, their children’s clothes, and 
most of their husbands’. They not only made 
their own bread, but their own yeast cakes. 
They made soap out of grease and concen- 
trated lye. The men of the family did the 
butchering and cured the meat. 

A girl of the '70’s, when she wished to 
look fetching, couldn't go to a beauty parlor 
for a “‘permanent.”” Nothing as easy as that. 
She might curl her own hair by winding 
strands of it around a slate pencil heated over 
a kerosene lamp. 

For her education she often trudged—per- 
haps for miles—to a little red schoolhouse 
where all the grades were taught by one per- 
son. Possibly certain children of to-day 
glide to school over the same road she walked 
on—glide in busses and take this luxury for 
granted. Some of their great-grandparents, 
perhaps, had little or no chance for instruc- 
tion. They may have been obliged—as many 
children in their early ‘teens then were—to 
work all the daylight hours for as little as 
fifteen cents a dav 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


made 
We 


Medical care and hygiene have 
enormous strides in the last half century. 
breathe better air, in houses; our diet is bet- 
ter balanced. Result: taller, heavier, health- 
ier young people. Records show that,’ on the 
average, the girl entering college to-day is 
more than two inches taller, and at least seven 
pounds heavier, than the college entrant of 
fifty years ago. Boys, too, are heavier and 
taller. 

In material ways we're far ahead of our 


forebears. But—have we their indomitable 
spirit? If the answer is no, if luxury has 
softened us, our biggest need is for self- 
discipline. 


SMOKE SIGNS IN THE SKY 


Certain Americans, coming back from Eng- 
land in the summer of 1922, said they'd seen 
a strange sight—a plane, flying so high it was 
barely visible, writing out huge letters in 
white smoke against a blue sky. The letters 
spelled out “Daily Mail,” one of Britain's 
well known newspapers. 

That was skywriting’s commercial début. 
Captain Cyrjl Turner, an English flyer, had 
written the aérial ad, but another British pilot, 
Major John C. Savage, had actually originated 
the process. 

Skywriting came to America in October of 
that same year, when Captain Turner wrote 
“Hello U. S. A.” two miles above New York 
City. Since that time, American companies 
have spent millions to spread the names of 
their products across the blue. A special fluid 
—a mixture of light oils—is the white smoke’s 
source. Vaporized by heat, it’s blown out 
through an exhaust pipe. 





To do skywriting, a pilot needs smooth air, 
a clear sky. Climbing upward, on a cloudless 
day, he tries to find an altitude where there 
are no cross currents, no updrafts or down- 
drafts to distort his sign. He may discover air 
to his liking anywhere from eight to fifteen 
thousand feet up. 

Once he starts “hanging up a sign,” he lays 
out his letters backward, from right to left. 
They're horizontal, though they look vertical 
from below. Each is usually about one mile 
long. - 

“Ticklish job,” a skywriting pilot will tell 
you. “A man’s got to look sharp and work 
neat.” 





HUMMING BIRD HEAVEN 


Combine the beauty of a flower and the 
speed of an arrow in a body about three times 
as large as a bumblebee’s, and you'll have the 
smallest of all feathered creatures, the mi- 
raculous humming bird. That more and more 
people are taking an interest in these irides- 
cent morsels is due largely to one man, Mr. 
B. F. Tucker, a retired banker. He and his 
wife live at Oakwood, a roomy cabin in Mod- 
jeska’s Cafion, between Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Together, they have set up a famous 
humming bird haven. 

About twelve years ago they began to feed 
a few hummers, just for fun. That casual 
hobby turned into an absorbing occupation— 
and a costly one. Running a restaurant for 
feathered guests now costs Mr. Tucker about 
a thousand dollars a year. 





He and his wife set a bountiful table, but 
serve only one course. By adding one part of 
sugar to three parts of water, and boiling the 
mixture, they make a thin syrup. This they 
put into automatic feeders—bottles and bowls 
fitted together according to Mr. Tucker's own 
design. These feeders are fastened to a nar- 
row board hung by wires from the cabin's 
eaves. And do the ‘birds go for this sugar 
syrup! On a busy day at Oakwood there may 
be as many as six thousand of them dining or 
swarming round the feeders. 

Since each will eat twice its weight, in one 
day, it’s a full-time job to keep this hummer 
café humming. Every year, Mr. Tucker kas 
to buy almost a ton of sugar. 

Five of the eighteen species that visit the 
United States stop over at Oakwood for 
months, on their way north or south. One 
species—the Anna—stays all the year round. 

The wings of these marvelous mites beat 
about twelve thousand times a minute—so 
fast they're just a blur. (The sketch, made 
from photographs taken with a fast lens, 
shows their position and structure, in flight.) 
These amazing little wings can hurry a hum- 
mer forward at almost sixty miles an hour— 
can carry it straight up, straight down, side- 
ways, even backward. No other feathered 
flyer has such mobility. 

Small wonder that Oakwood calls bird lov- 
ers and that they come, by thousands, each 
year. 
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BLAME IT ON RAGWEED & CO. 


Allergy is a super-sensitiveness in certain 
issues of the body. Breathing pollen-filled 
- can bring on trouble to the allergic; so 
an eating certain foods. Hay fever is an 
llergy; so are asthma and hives. Here are 
ome things doctors say about this ailment: 

Pollen from ragweed, not goldenrod, 
auses the hay fever that comes in the au- 
umn; pollen from certain grasses is to blame 
spring hay fever, usually called ‘‘rose 
ever.” 

The best method for avoiding the effects 
of allergies is to keep away from substances 
that bring distress. Hay fever sufferers 
should go, if possible, to regions free from 
offending pollens. Those allergic to certain 
foods should stop eating those foods. The 
second-best treatment is by injection with 
vaccines. This yields good results in about 
twenty-five per cent of hay fever cases, in 
some fifty-one per cent of asthma cases, in 
approximately sixty per cent of cases of hives. 

Here’s comfort: sufferers from allergies 
are said to have a higher intelligence rating 
than those free from the affliction. 
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ROVING IS IN THEIR BLOOD 


Spring days, bringing to all of us an urge 
to wander, wake greater restlessness, perhaps, 
in Gypsies than in any other people. Tradi- 
tionally, March, April, and May find them 
taking to the open roads. But, in the United 
States, times have changed for them. 

According to Victor Weybright, an au- 
thority, we have with us about a hundred 
thousand Gypsies. Approximately half of 
them have been merged in the general pop- 
ulation, lost sight of as a separate race. Some 
twenty thousand have settled down. These 
are holding jobs as musicians, gardeners, day 
laborers, grooms in riding stables. 

The remaining thirty thousand are incur- 
able wanderers, true sons and daughters of 
dyed-in-the-wool rovers who, for ages, have 
roamed across many countries, working in 
copper, horse trading, telling fortunes. Now 
copper-smithing is a unionized trade and 
there’s small place for rovers in labor unions; 
horse trading is rare; Gypsy fortune telling 
has largely lost its appeal—it is even illegal 
in some places. 

As a result, most of these thirty thousand 
Gypsies are destitute, stranded in cities or 
towns. They lack money to buy the cheap- 





est of third-hand cars. They are leading 
lives no longer in line with their ancient 
These traditions go back hun- 
dreds of years. Gypsies first appeared in 
eastern Europe in the early part of the fif- 
teenth century, and spread, gradually, over 
western areas. In England they were thought 
to have come from Egypt—hence the name 
we know them by. But students of lan- 
guages tell us they came, originally, from 
northwest India. 

Often, in the course of history, these 
wanderers, though hard-driven by ill luck, 
have risen above misfortunes. They may do 
sO again. 
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Dear Ds a qouid erty tn “Teo [’ 


“I went to Dotty’s party tonight. Gosh, wish I were more like Dotty. 
She's just got everything! Looks, personality, brains—and darn it all, 


she’s even a swell athlete! No wonder everyone's crazy about her! But 


more than anything else, I wish I had her poise! She's so calm and sort of 


sure of herself... and she’s always that way!" 


F YOU stop to think about it, you'll 
I realize that a girl can’t ‘‘always”’ 
be poised and serene like Dotty if she’s 
uncomfortable or in fear of embarrass- 
ment several days a month. 

So if you envy that wonderful care- 
free spirit, protect yourself from un- 
necessary worry and discomfort as 
many girls do . . . with Modess, the 
softer, safer sanitary napkin. 

Modess is softer because it is made 
differently. There are two kinds of sani- 
tary pads . . .*‘fluff-type’’ and “‘layer- 
type.’” Modess is *‘fluff-type,’” which 
means it has a soft, downy filler ‘in- 
stead of closely packed layers. 

Make the test yourself. Cut open a 
Modess and feel the fluffy mass. A spe- 
cial process cushions each fiber in air. 
That’s why Modess is so soft . . . so 


blessedly comfortable to wear! 

And Modess is safer, too, because it 
has a special moisture-resistant backing. 
Take out this backing from a Modess 
pad...drop some water on it. You'll be 
amazed...not a drop strikes through! 
This moisture-resistant backing gives 
you the extra protection you need to 
help you forget your worries. 

Be sure to notice the blue line on the 
back of every Modess pad. It marks 
the proper way to wear Modess for 
greatest comfort and security. Read 
directions on the slip in the Modess 
package. 

And yet, with all this extra precau- 
tion, Modess costs no more than other 
nationally known brands. Ask Mother 
to buy Junior Modess . . . a slightly 
smaller size pad made especially for you. 
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A POEM FOR MISS HINSON 


the slippery waxed floor to where his mother 
and father were seated. 

“Please, sir,” he said, “it’s been a fright- 
fully long day. May I go home now?” 

His father laughed. “Sensible lad. If it 
were not that the good people who are in 
charge of these festivities might be affronted, 
I should do the same.” 

What a bore society was, thought Kit. 


A week or so later Kit whistled again un- 
der the Hinson veranda one afternoon. Pussy 
popped out promptly and commanded him to 
come inside. “You haven't been around to 
see me for ages,’’ she scolded. 

“I thought you’d had plenty of company 
without me,” Kit answered somewhat stiffly. 
“That poet seems to like you well enough.” 

“Mr. Moore? He Aas come to call several 
times. He’s very charming, of course, but—”’ 
Pussy’s face turned pink. “I don’t know what 
to answer when he makes flattering remarks 
to me. And he is so curious! Perhaps he 
wishes to know all about people because he’s 
a writer. The other day he even opened my 
work box; there was a stocking in it with a 
great big hole to be mended, and I was so 
mortified! I wanted to slap his hand for 
him!” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“It wouldn't have been polite to a guest— 
especially one who is a famous poet. Aunt 
Letitia thinks it’s wonderful that he comes to 
call on a young girl like me. I’m very grate- 
ful, I’m sure, but I'm certain he likes Mrs. 
Tucker better. He's written dozens of poems 
to her, they say, calling her poetic names like 
“Nea”. He never sends me any verses, for 
all his curiosity about me. I do wish he 
would!” 

“I can’t write any poems for you,” said 
Kit, “but I can take you sailing this after- 
noon, if you'd like to go.” 

Pussy stabbed her needle into the em- 
broidery upon which she was working. 
“Bother! Mr. Moore said he was coming to 
call this afternoon. So I'll have to sit in the 
parlor on this beautiful sailing day!" 

Screeches of “Lawdy, save me!’ from the 
kitchen interrupted their conversation. Kit 
and Pussy rushed to see what could be the 
matter, and found Jerusha, the colored cook, 
holding her calico skirts above her ankles 
while a frightened little mouse chased round 
and round in the wicker mouse trap in the 
corner, 

“Why, what is it, Jerusha?” cried Pussy. 

Jerusha pointed to the mouse trap. “Dat 
contraption de Mahster bought ‘as catched a 
crittur—and Ah do believe de Debbil ‘imself 
do possess hit. Look at hit wiggle!” 

“Well, let the mouse out if you don’t like 
to see it wiggle,” said Pussy. 

Jerusha set her arms akimbo. ‘No, ma’am, 
Ah don’ let ‘im out! Didn't ’e eat up mah 
loblolly porridge last night? Ah just don’t 
like "is goin’s-on, dat’s all. S'pose ’e should 
escape, and run up mah petticoats?” 

The little gray mouse squeaked pitifully, 
his beady eyes bright with terror. Pussy 
knelt on the floor. 

“Oh, the poor little thing!” she cried. 
“He's really cute, with his big ears and his 
little pink tail. Let’s take the trap outside and 
set him free in the garden. Then he can’t go 
on eating Jerusha’s loblolly porridge, and 
he'll be out of the way of traps.” 

Kit picked up the wicker basket and car- 


ried it towards the door. There he hesitated. 
“Did you say the poet was coming to call 
this afternoon?” His face lit up with a glow 
of inspiration. “I'll put the mouse in your 
sewing basket, and if Mr. Moore opens it 
again, he'll find something more interesting 
than stockings.” 

Pussy looked doubtful for a moment. Then 
she giggled. “Kit, you do sometimes have 
good ideas!” 

In the parlor, Kit transferred the mouse to 
the work box with some difficulty, and Pussy 
turned the tiny gilt key to make sure the 
prisoner would not escape before the proper 
time. When the door bell rang, she smoothed 
her hair and pushed Kit out of the room. 
He planted himself behind the heavy por- 
tiéres with his eye to the narrow opening be- 
tween them. 

Miss Letitia Traphagen came bustling 
downstairs as Jerusha ushered in the guest. 











TO SOMNAMBULISTS 


Awarded Honorable Mention in 
“The American Girl” Poetry Contest 


On wakefulness, if you will think 

Of solitude and monotones, 

Of mellowed cow-bells’ drowsy clink, 

And brooklets’ flow o’er cool gray stones, 


Then meditate on flowers and bees 
Who, never weary, wing their flight 
Into soft-falling rain; on trees 

Whose shade affords a temporary night; 


Dream then of water and the slow, 

Cool, even deep; of earth’s sweet breast 

Where small things creep to grasp the flow 

Of Life. Then think no more—just rest. 
By Ann Creech, Age 16 











Pussy dropped a curtsy, while her aunt urged 
Mr. Moore to make himself comfortable. 
The poet pulled up a chair as close to Pussy 
as he dared, next to the little cedar table 
upon which her work box rested. Pussy, 
with downcast eyes, stitched away at her em- 
broidery. 

“What news is there in town, pray, Mr. 
Moore?” asked Aunt Letitia. “We lead such 
a quiet life here—my niece is still too young 
for real society.” 

“I am sure, ma'am,” said Tom Moore, 
“that anyone so charming as your niece has 
little need for any society but her own. ‘Tis 
a pity, though, to miss the festivities which 
your little fairy isle affords. Yesterday, for 
instance, there was a delightful feast of turtle 
and Madeira wine, and afterwards dancing 
by the light of the moon. I was sadly stricken 
not to find you ladies among the guests.” 

Pussy’s aunt inquired who was present, 
what was worn, what was said. 

“Mrs. Tucker was particularly ravishing,” 
the poet told her. 

“Ah, yes, dear Hester Louisa. A charming 
young woman—her husband simply adores 
her!’ Aunt Letitia replied. “And who else 
was there?” 

Tom Moore described the gowns of the 
ladies and repeated several entertaining bits 
of news, while the dimples came and went 
in his round cheeks, and his fingers played 
with the curios on the table, creeping slowly 
towards the work box. Pussy giggled, and 
hastily coughed to hide her mirth. 

“What do you think of our Bermuda cli- 
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mate?” asked Miss Traphagen, to keep the 
conversation rolling. 

“Your balmy airs and soft skies are those 
of an enchanted isle,” the poet answered, 
“but I can readily understand how one so 
delicate as Miss Hinson would need to be 
sheltered from even the gentlest breeze.” 

Kit, behind the curtains, thought, “Deli- 
cate! He ought to see her out in my boat in 
a squall!” 

“The people here are as kind as the cli- 
mate,” Tom Moore continued, looking at 
Pussy meaningfully, but her eyes were de- 
murely lowered and her fingers flew over the 
embroidery. Moore’s own fingers turned the 
little gilt key of the work box idly, locking 
and unlocking it as he spoke. “My duties as 
registrar are far from arduous, and I must 
say my stay has been very pleasant.’’ The key 
turned once more, and the poet absently lifted 
the lid of the box. The mouse, seizing its 
chance of freedom, bounded straight out into 
his lap. 

Miss Traphagen screamed. Moore, startled, 
jumped up so roughly that he knocked over 
table, work box, spools of silk, and all. The 
frightened mouse ran squeaking down his 
elegant fawn-colored trouser leg, and made a 
swift escape through an open window into 
the garden. 

Miss Traphagen burst into a hundred flus- 
tered apologies, but Moore paid no heed to 
them. Despite his annoyance, a twinkle ap- 
peared in his eye as he looked straight at 
Pussy. “I take it this is no unintentional jest, 
Miss Hinson?” 

Pussy gazed back at him with wide inno- 
cent eyes. “Why, I'm awfully sorry, Mr. 
Moore. I trust the creature has not upset 
you!” She fluttered her lashes. 

Tom Moore clicked his heels together and 
bowed stiffly. “I must bid you good after- 
noon, madam, and you, also, Miss Hinson. I 
have an engagement of a pressing nature 
which takes me elsewhere.” 

After the poet had stalked out of the door, 
Miss Traphagen turned to her niece. “What 
wil! Mr. Moore think of us? What will he 
say about us? How could you do such a rude 
and dreadful thing? When your parents te- 
turn, we shall see what punishment you 
merit. Meanwhile, young lady, I forbid you 
to leave the house for the remainder of the 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, Aunt Letitia,” said Pussy meekly. 

As Miss Traphagen sailed out of one door, 
Kit put his head in the other. 

“Wasn't it wonderful?” Pussy cried. 

“I hope you won't get into trouble,” Kit 
said soberly. “It was all my idea, and I shall 
tell your father and mother so.” 

“Papa never punishes me very severely,” 
Pussy told him. “But I'm afraid I sha'n't be 
able to go sailing this afternoon, even if we 
did manage to get rid of my caller.” 

“We'll have plenty of time for sailing 
some other day,’’ Kit answered. “Are you 
sure you don’t care about Mr. Moore being 
angry with you? He'll never call on you 
again after this.” 

“Of course I don’t care, or I wouldn’t have 
let you do it.” Pussy turned up her nose, 
then for a moment she looked wistful. “Only 
I suppose I shall never have a poem written 
to me now.” 

The door bell rang again, and, shortly, 
Jerusha brought in an envelope addressed to 
her young mistress in a flowing hand. Pussy 
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tore it open, unfolded the sheet of paper in- 

side, and read what was written on it. 
“You'll never believe this, Kit! It’s from 

Mr. Moore—and it’s a poem. Listen to this!” 
Assuming a mincing tone, she read: 


“ ‘This, whether we're on or we're off, 
“Some witchery seems to await you, 
“'To love you is pleasant enough, 
“*And, oh, ’tis delicious to hate youl” 


She looked at Kit, helpless with laughter. 
They both laughed and laughed until the 
tears came to their eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ Pussy cried. She seized 
Kit’s hands and whirled him around in a 
dance step. ‘Everything has turned out just 
right! I have my poem, and to-morrow and 
all the rest of the summer I shall go sailing 
with you, Kit. I didn’t want to grow up yet, 
not one bit!” 


FOREST BIRD 
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“She said? You've seen her?”’ Barbara and 
Kathie leaned in his direction like cornstalks 
in the wind. 

“Yeah, she said. But I haven't seen her,” 
he mocked their keyed-up voices. “I tele- 
phoned her at the hotel about half an hour 
ago—because she asked me to, ina special de- 
livery letter I got this morning.” 

“Hurry up with your story,” Barbara prod- 
ded him. “The lights are getting dim.” 

“Give me a break!" Monty speeded up his 
words. “Alice didn’t want a brass band at 
the station on account of opera singers like 
Madame Palmgren keep their mouths shut 
before they sing, but we're invited to come 
backstage after the show.” 

Now the orchestra conductor was raising 
his baton, and a reverent hush had fallen 
upon the house. A state of quandary obsessed 
Monty’s mind during the orchestral prelude 
and after the curtain lifted, until the electric 
moment when fearless Siegfried and his cap- 
tive playmate bear bounded upon the stage. 
Even if he hadn't learned from the libretto, 
which Alice had sent him, what all the go- 
ings-on were about, he would have fallen un- 
der the spell of that greatest of Wagnerian 
tenors whose bigness of chest matched the 
heroic stature of his art. 


ERICK had come early to the theater. He 

adored the pre-performance excitement 
backstage. Within five minutes he had 
established a comradeship with the boss stage- 
hand, by his knowledge of the scenery’s 
set-up and his use of a technician’s lingo. 
Much as he loved to breathe the rarefied air on 
a mountain top, he drank even more greedily 
into his lungs the theater’s atmosphere, reek- 
ing with indefinable dusty odors. After the 
interlude of summer, he had come back into 
the world where by inheritance he knew he 
belonged. Hadn't tonight's Siegfried, arriving 
an hour before the curtain, jovially hailed 
him almost as though he were a fellow artist? 
For an act and a half, Erick had been stand- 
ing in the wings, observing, listening, as 
spellbound, in spite of his familiarity with the 
music, as was Monty out front whose im- 
pressions were naively new. 

In her dressing room, Madame Palmgren 
had transformed herself, with Alice’s help, 
into a resplendent Brunhilde. Alice still 
wore a simple traveling suit and, over it, a 
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maid’s apron, while she brushed the Warrior 
Maiden’s long auburn wig and put her make- 
up box in order. 

“Lay off your uniform, my dear. And many 
thanks.” Madame Palmgren patted Alice's 
cheek, before she opened the door a crack to 
listen to Siegfried’s voice, pouring forth in 
tones of voluminous beauty. “Soon he will 
slay the dragon. Come! This next scene we 
will watch with Erick. Already the Forest 
Bird should stand hidden by the branches— 
like you some day, I hope.” 

Before Alice had rid herself of the en- 
veloping apron, Erick appeared on a dash, his 
language scrambled. 

‘“‘Mother—” He told her something in rapid 
Swedish, then he questioned Alice precipi- 
tately. “Who is this Forest Bird to-night?” 

“Local talent. I mean she lives in Univer- 
sity City. Ever since I can remember she’s 
been the solo soprano in the University 
Chapel choir., Her husband is a professor.” 
Alice supplied the information, wondering at 
Erick’s pop-eyed stare. 

“Do you mean she has had no experience 
in opera?” Madame Palmgren inquired in- 
credulously. 

Erick expressed his enlightenment by ex- 
claiming, “Ah! So she has what you would 
call a yank.” 

“Pull.” Alice took time to correct him, and 
she tried to reassure Madame Palmgren, 
though she didn’t look too sure of the truth 
of her own words. “I expect she'll be all 
right.” 

“It is a grave risk.” Madame Palmgren 
looked absolutely convinced of that. 

“This is certainly her lucky night.” Alice's 
imagination began to work sympathetically. 
“But if I were in her place, I'd be shaking in 
my shoes.” 

“You've said it!’ Erick broke in. “That is 
what the lady out there is doing. They can- 
not make her go up the tree.” 

Alice felt laughter rise in her throat. But 
when the three of them had left the dressing 
room, their eyes met evidence of an impend- 
ing fiasco which was no laughing matter. By 
sight, Alice had acquaintance with the lady in 
an evening gown who was pacing back and 
forth, with gestures of distress, her face white 
and terror-stricken. Obviously the profes- 
sors wife, cast to sing the Forest Bird, had 
been struck by uncontrollable fright. The 
stage manager, himself in a state of dis- 
traction, attempted alternately to soothe or 
force her into reason. 

“You must take your place at once!” This 
time, he seized her by the elbow, loosening 
the fingers which she held clutched to her 
throat. 

“Be calm, my dear.” Madame Palmgren, 
arriving with Alice and Erick, put her hands 
on the woman's shoulders. She pointed up 
to the stage trees, while her ear registered 
the exact bar of music reached in Siegfried’s 
recital. “There is not a moment to lose.” 

“I can’t—sing—a note,” came the answer 
in a hoarse, cracking whisper. 

“What shall 1 do?” Beside himself, the 
stage manager put the situation up to Madame 
Palmgren. 

“Wait a moment.”” The Brunhilde-to-be, 
an artist who had never failed a chance life 
offered her, turned to Alice with a look of 
challenge. “Are you willing to sing the part?” 
she asked, in a confident impersonal tone. 

Then, indeed, Alice shook in her shoes. 
But the terrible moment of quaking passed as 
soon as she had uttered two words, “I'll try.” 
Erick caught her and helped to boost her into 
the woodland scenery so quickly that she 
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could have believed herself borne upward by 
wings. 

She began to breathe deeply, rhythmically, 
to focus her attention completely on the music, 
while Madame Palmgren remained on the 
spot, beating off the measures, and mouthing 
a phrase in pantomime to cue the Forest 
Bird’s entrance into the weaving, murmurous 
pattern of sound. Alice began on time, on 
true pitch. With thrilling clarity and ease, 
her voice soared over the orchestral accom- 
paniment. She carried through her share of 
the scene to a triumphant finish. Erick, mean- 
time, standing beside his mother, looked like 
a youth enchanted. 

When the curtain came down, an astounded 
Siegfried burst into the group backstage al- 
ready assembling around Alice. No miracle 
had occurred, Madame Palmgren was ex- 
plaining. The substitute Forest Bird, her 
pupil, had just happened to be present, and 
to be prepared for that particular réle. In a 





BLACK CAT 


Awarded Honorable Mention in 
“The American Girl” Poetry Contest 


Beside the dying fire she sat, 
My faintly purring, long black cat. 
She stretched, all sinuous and warm, 
A lithe and soft satanic form. 
Her eyes were slits: green, gold, and wet, 
Deep topaz holes in ebon set, 
Lanterns of hunger, lakes of light, 
Burning beryls in the night. 
Her fur was silk and filigree, 
Dull satin-sinewed sorcery. 

By Clare Green 











commotion of congratulations, Alice found 
herself pulled forward by Siegfried’s power- 
ful, gentle hand and led out on the stage 
with the artists in costume. No one in the 
audience knew how nearly a scene in the 
opera had smashed, and they were amazed at 
the sight of a flurried girl in sport clothes 
being forced to take a bow. Then the man- 
ager appeared and hushed the applause. 

“A member of our cast was seized by sud- 
den illness,” he announced tactfully. ‘Thanks 
to a young lady who assumed the rdle of the 
Forest Bird almost at a moment’s notice, we 
were able to continue. This is Miss Alice 
Enright, of Eastpoint, who saved our per- 
formance!” 

Some of the F. A. D.’s had to rub their 
eyes before they could believe it. Monty felt 
dizzy from the pounding in his chest. All 
over the house cheers resounded, and the 
clapping made a deafening noise. 

“How can we live through another act?” 
Kathie, throwing kisses toward the stage, 
asked the question of Barbara, who felt the 
same way. 

But Wylie and Dick had put their heads 
together over a plan for immediate action. 
They and Monty and the two girls here must 
organize, like a committee. As soon as the 
show ended, they would hustle backstage to 
carry Alice off on a party. Sleuthing for nine 
F. A. D.’s, Dick and Monty mingled with the 
crowd in the aisles downstairs, and Wylie 
raced up to the balcony. 

Alice stood and listened with Erick dur- 
ing the final act, while Siegfried ard his 
awakened goddess, Brunhilde, sang of ex- 
ultant love. For minutes at a time she forgot 
that a remarkable thing had just happened to 
her, and when she did remember, she told 
herself what Madame Palmgren would prob- 
ably tell her later. Even if the Forest Bird 
had taxing notes to sing, its measures were 
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few. The rdle required no knowledge of 
acting. She had remained as invisible, in her 
debut, as a radio performer! At midnight, 
after the last curtain had come down, there 
seemed to be more excitement in the air than 
she had reckoned upon. 

“Come, Alice, quickly—into my dressing 
room!" The person speaking looked like an 
exalted Brunhilde, but she sounded like 
Madame Palmgren in a practical mood. 
“Erick, until I say so, you must allow no one 
to enter, except Alice’s father and mother.” 

That was why the newspaper reporters and 
the men with cameras and flash lights found 
themselves blocked by a courteously firm 
young person with a foreign--accent. Some- 
how, as spokesman for the Eastpoint crowd, 
Monty wriggled his way into the front line. 
When Erick saw him there was a great to-do 
of handshaking, and an idle cameraman shot 
a picture though he had no notion who its 
leading subjects were. 

At length, entrance granted, everybody 
milled into the dressing room where Alice 
stood shielded by her parents and Madame 
Palmgren. Plying the group with questions, 
the reporters set their pencils flying. Flashes 
of blue light made people jump. In the tur- 
moil, Barbara and Kathie pressed up to 
Alice, and Monty kept going until he had 
reached Madame Palmgren and found himself 
almost embraced in her hearty welcome. Then 
he managed to claim Alice’s attention. 

“Hello, Monty!” She gave him two hands. 
“‘How are you? How’s everybody?” 

“Swell,” he told her. And “So were you,” 
which served for his formal congratulations. 
“How soon can you get away?” To Madame 
Palmgren, whose eyes he felt upon him, he 
stammered an _ explanation. ‘There’s a 
b-bunch of her best friends here. We w-want 
to take her on a party.” 

“Not tonight, Dr. Monty.” Madame _Palm- 
gren’s glance gave him a warm signal, but 
her refusal doused him like a jet of chilled 
water. “Alice needs to rest after all this ex- 
citement. I have been speaking with her par- 
ents.” An encircling arm hugged Alice in. 
“To-night, she will stay with me at my hotel. 
Then, to-morrow, she will go home for a 
whole week's holiday before she comes to 
New York to study further for her career.” 
With a pat on Monty’s shoulder, she urged 
him, “Cheer up! You must help a new artist 
to act sensibly.”’ 

Monty came through valiantly. The act he 
put on, with consoling bravado, almost de- 
ceived Alice. 

“Well—so long! See you to-morrow,” he 
told her in a big voice. Then, in covered 
tones, he jeered into her ear, “Suppose you 
had nose dived out of that tree!” 

Hunger seized Madame Palmgren as they 
drove back to the hotel. Erick discovered he 
had an appetite, teo, when a supper on trays 
had been served in their sitting room. Alice, 
after persuasion, sipped down two glasses of 
milk and once more felt her feet touch the 
ground. 

“Ah!” Madame Palmgren sighed, her meal 
finished. “This older artist must prepare for 
bed. You two may wait up a little while and 
talk—but not too long.” Her look rested 02 
Erick’s face and sobered it. “Now would be 
the right time, I think,” she reminded him, 
and next she spoke directly to Alice. “Come 
in to me, my dear, for a few minutes before 
you retire.” 

Alone with Erick, Alice smiled at him 
across the table. She felt so happily relaxed 
herself that it surprised her to watch Erick’s 
features become tense. 
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“I have something to tell you,” he said, 
very earnestly. “Will you come outside?” 

“Of course.” A foreboding of important 
news worked a change on her face, too. 

The French windows of the room opened 
upon a balcony. Though the breeze that blew 
there -was warm for a mid-September night, 
patterned with bright stars, Erick remembered 
to bring Alice a wrap. 

‘You must always be careful not to catch 
cold after singing,’ he observed in a matter- 
of-fact tone, as he laid his mother’s cape 
around her shoulders. 

“That wasn’t what you wanted to tell me,” 
she answered, meaning to help him speak out 
his mind. 

“I will say it quickly. That will be easier.” 
He stood with one hand gripped to the bal- 
cony railing. “Before you come to New York 
next week, I shall be gone.” 

“Why? Where?” Alice, also, found the 
railing a support. 

‘Because my mother and my father have de- 
cided that I must go home—to our own coun- 
try—to a great teacher for men singers who 
will train me for my career. That was what 
all my father’s letters were about this summer. 
Day before yesterday, when Mother and I 
were telling the mountain house good-by, she 
said I must start next week. If I stayed in 
America any longer, it would make the break 
harder for her. Do you see, Alice?” 

“Yes,” she answered, after a stabbing 
breath and a pause. “I knew you would have 
to go some day. But I hadn't really let my- 
self think ahead. I didn’t want to.” 

‘And I didn’t want to,”’ Erick echoed. “It 
was such fun in America, after I knew you. 
But Mother says that the career should always 
come first. That is the artist's fate.” 

Then they began to rally each other, each 
for the other’s sake. Some day, in the years 
ahead, they would surely meet again, as 
artists, to sing in the same operas and share 
their triumphs. 

“Your success has already begun,” Erick 
reminded her generously. “I shall have to 
work hard to catch up with you.” 

“Maybe you'll leave me behind, the way 
you do when we race!’ Smiling, she offered 
him a brave hand. “Good luck, Erick!” 

“Good luck to you—dear Forest Bird.” He 
returned her clasp. 

When she darted away then, like the 
creature he named her, her flight carried her 
to the door of Madame Palmgren’s bedroom, 
and Erick wondered at the strange way women 
acted sometimes, while he gathered up the 
wrap that she had let fall. 

“Come in!” Madame Palmgren answered, 
quick to respond to the knock. 

“Can't I help?” asked Alice, not very 
steadily. 

On her knees, the Brunhilde of a few hours 
ago continued to fold and pack away her 
wine-red cape into a huge theatrical trunk. 
She did not even look around, and the words 
she addressed to Alice sounded like a mono- 
logue spoken in solitude. 

“Thank you. You are very thoughful. To- 
night I feel much pleased because you have 
proved your fitness to become an artist. One 
thing more I might say. You will never be 
so afraid again—of the singing—or of the 
arust’s self-denying life.” 


Before noon the next day, a taxi hurried 
the two waving Palmgrens out of sight. 
During the good-bys, Madame Palmgren had 
acted like a buoy for Alice and Erick. Now 
the let-down had begun. With her bags de- 
posited on the curb by a porter, Alice waited 
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at a bus stop in front of the hotel. The 
twenty-five miles between here and Eastpoint 
seemed like a bridge that she was fearful to 


travel. But she had to. And alone, so she 
thought. 
Tooty-toot-toot! The horn of Monty’s old 


sedan nearly split her ear drums as he 
sneaked it right under her nose. 

“Hiya, girl friend!” He wore his best 
clown’s grin, and he made a large gesture 
which pointed to a stack of newspapers 
blowing in disorder on the seat beside him. 
“Have you seen the headlines?” 

“No,” Alice choked out. Then she smiled, 
blurrily. 

Things had been happening too fast in the 
last twenty-four hours. She felt as though 
she hadn't caught up with the events in her 
own life. Erick had just gone round the cor- 
ner, it seemed, leaving tears in her eyes, when, 
from an opposite direction, Monty appeared 
with so much liveliness in his face that her 
expression couldn't help but reflect it. 

“Pop in and have a look!”’ he invited her. 

As bidden, she popped into the familiar 
seat and took from him a paper on which her 
name stood out in letters startlingly black and 
tall. | 

“I can’t believe that’s about me.” 
turned to him with an incredulous look. 

“Sure it's about you! Wake up, or I'll 
pinch you.” With a nip of his fingers on her 
sleeve, he started to clamber out, talking fool- 
ishness. “You hold the old nag while I load 
in your baggage. Look out! She’s frisky this 
morning—champing on the bit to get going.” 

Alice had only time to scan the column- 
long story of her impromptu debut, and to 
smile at its exaggerated heroics, before Monty 
headed the car, with dispatch and a groaning 
gear shift, toward the highway that led to 
Eastpoint. When they had crossed the city 
limits, he let the sedan behave its noisy, 
speedy worst. Alice knew what he was up to. 
That bump, which he could have avoided, 
jolted a giggle out of her. She laughed 
aloud when he blared the horn at phantom 
trafic. His tricks were a magician’s that re- 
vived her sense of youth and fun. 

“Slow down!’’ she commanded him, when 
she had checked on the mileage and the time. 
“I want to ask you something before we get 
there. Was it okay with the crowd? I mean— 
they weren't mad at me for letting them down 
about the party?” 

“Just wait till you see their angry faces,” 
he gibed at her. “The whole gang is waiting 
on Barbara's porch to beat you up.” 

“Do be serious,” she coaxed. 

“I am, now.” He looked it, watching the 
speedometer jiggle to a standstill over “15,” 
where it stayed through the length of his 
speech. “Listen, Alice. I've done some figur- 
ing about you and me since last night. This 
is how it adds up. We've been best friends 
ever since we were kids. And no matter 
where you are, or where I am, we've got to 
stick. 1 know I've acted like a dope about 
your career. But it’s all right by me, after 
this. You go ahead and sing. Sing every 
night of your life. If I'm in the neighborhood, 
you can always count on me to come around 
with the morning papers. Oke?” 

“Oke.” Leaning toward the open window, 
Alice saw Eastpoint rise beyond the receding 
country landscape that was still green with 
summer except for a glow of goldenrod and 
the fiery sumach bushes. With a deep whiff, 
she breathed in, and out again. ‘““Migosh—it 
smells so good!” 

“What?’’ asked Monty. 

“Home.” 


She 
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Harry hit a homer...and 
COCOMALT helped! 





You’ve got to have lots of energy to 
sock the ball over the fence...or to be a 
leader in any sport. Here’s a tip. Drink 
CocoMALT— regularly! 


Energy by the Glassful 
CocoMALT is an energizing food drink, 
with a dandy flavor. It contains ele- 
ments that help build rich, red blood, 
and strong teeth and bones. Ask your 
mother to get some today. Drink 
COCOMALT with your meals or when 
you come home from school. Get more 
energy... be a leader! 


CGT glass 
; of COCOMALT 


with milk gives you 67 r«cosuled 
of ENERGY* for baseball alone! 


A PROTECTIVE 
FOOD DRINK 


COCOMALT supplies en- 
ergy. It's a protective food 
drink. It supplies essen- 
tials that may be lacking 
in the daily diet, includ- 
ing calcium, phosphorus, 
Vitamin D and iron. 3 
glasses a day, hot or cold, 
take care of the average 
person’s minimum re- 
quirements of all these. 


BY THE 
GLASSFUL 


* Estimated by applying the energy value of Cocomalt to 
the energy expenditures of activities, covered in ''The 
Foundations of Nutrition” by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose. 
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THE LAND OF CHEWING GUM 


before we reached the half-ruined hacienda 
of Santa Rosa. There we were to catch a 
few hours of sleep. The huge old manor 
house was in the dismal, dilapidated condi- 
tion of most of the country estates in Yuca- 
tan, but since we had our own hammocks 
with us, there was no difficulty in providing 
ourselves with sleeping quarters. I was so 
tired after the long, monotonous ride that I 
could have slept standing up in any corner 
allotted to me. ; 

It seemed only a few moments until morn- 
ing. The air was permeated with the luscious 
fragrance of jasmine, dew-drenched leaves, 
and the homelier but grateful odor of hot, 
steaming coffee. 

We looked out of our window and saw the 
men in the corral near by, catching and sad- 
dling mules for the final stage of our journey. 
We had a ten-hour ride ahead of us to reach 
the first chicle camp. 

We dressed hastily in our khaki riding 
clothes, strapped on our machetes, saw to it 
that our gourds were filled with fresh water. 
Then, after a typical native breakfast of coffee, 
black beans, toasted tortillas, and fresh pa- 
payas, we were ready to start. 

For the first time since our stay in Yucatan, 
we were in lush tropical forest land. It 
seemed inappropriate to call it “bush” instead 
of “jungle.” As we rode out of the great 
hacienda in the wake of six mules loaded with 
provisions and camera equipment, we had a 
daytime view of the sagging walls and de- 
serted grandeur of the stately old house. The 
neglected grounds and unkempt orchard told 
the familiar story of an aristocratic family 
whose fortune had disappeared. The hacienda 
is useful now only for a chicle depot, and for 
cutting a small amount of sugar cane each 
year. 

We climbed slowly into the heart of a 
shady wilderness. The trail was narrow and 
steep, and although it was now fairly dry 
under foot, we could imagine what it was like 
during the rainy season—a long, liquid cas- 
cade of mud! 

Now and then we came to cleared spaces 
where crude ramadas had been erected. Such 
primitive camping places are necessary for the 
working season, when the heavily loaded 
mules flounder so slowly through the sticky 
mud that sometimes they can make only two 
or three miles a day. 

We had started soon after sunrise, and 
about five o'clock in the afternoon we rode 
into a great clearing, around which the thick 
jungle verdure made a dense circle. There 
was one large palm-thatched building of up- 
right poles that was a combination chicle 
storehouse and sleeping quarters for the men. 
There was a smaller house built on the same 
primitive pattern, in which the cooking was 
done. And there was a third ramada—this 
one open on all four sides—which was to be 
our home, sweet home. 

Adela, the wife of one of the chicleros, had 
come up from Santa Rosa the day before, so 
she had a meal prepared for us—a meat soup 
flavored with spicy herbs, a pan of corn meal 
bread, and the inevitable black beans. 

What I wanted most, however, was a 
drink of fresh water, for I had used all that 
was in my gourd. But as I went towards a 
little pond that shone like a ruby in the red 
sunset light, Manuel came running after me. 

“No, no, sefiora,” he admonished earnest- 
ly, “it is not good, it is poison! It must be 


boiled first. But if you are very thirsty, come 
with me.” 

John and I followed him along a trail that 
led into the deep forest. The ruddy light 
filtered down through high branches and tan- 
gled vines. Milk white orchids gleamed in 
the dark greenery like petalled pearls. 

Manuel looked at the vines expertly. Then 
took his machete and cut a thick one with 
two deft strokes, so that there was about a 
yard of vine in my hands. 

“Drink quickly, like this,” he commanded, 
holding it up over his mouth. 

I did so, and found that a trickle of cool 
sweet water ran down into my mouth. That 
particular vine is called a bojuca de agua 
(bo-héo-kay day 4-wah) and, if you can rec- 
ognize it in the bush, it will save you from 
the tortures of thirst. 

The men hung our hammocks for us in the 
semi-privacy of our ramada, and showed us 
how to arrange the folds of the mosquito net- 





SIGNS OF SPRING 


Awarded Honorable Mention in 
“The American Girl” Poetry Contest 


IN THE COUNTRY: 
Motorists on the open road, 
A wagon with a heavy load, 
The smell of earth turned from the plow, 
A heifer calf and sleek brown cow, 
Birds along a telegraph wire, 
Curling smoke from a spring grass fire. 
All these simple signs to me, 
Help weave my spring melody. 


IN THE CITY: 
Peddlers selling daffodils, 
Mothers lean from window sills, 
The shop window’s bright display, 
Children in the streets at play, 
Pigeons feeding from my hand, 
The Salvation Army band. 
Ordinary things to see, 
But they all mean spring to me. 
By Syril Bruskin, Age 16 





ting tents so that scorpions couldn't crawl up 
inside. They put our duffel bags up on boxes, 
and warned us not to plunge our hands into 
anything suddenly, and not to walk bare- 
footed at night without throwing a flash light 
beam on the ground. Then, wishing us 
“Buenas noches,” they went off to their own 
quarters, 

For a little while we heard them singing to 
the accompaniment of a guitar. From the 
near-by corral came the subdued stamping of 
the mules. Then gradually silence filtered 
through the sounds. 

It was an eerie night that I shall never for- 
get. The clearing lay as at the bottom of a 
well of oblivion. From the dense darkness of 
the encircling jungle came the metallic chant 
of the cicadas, and the far-off cry of night 
birds. It was strange and unearthly, like a 
chorus of spectral voices. In the near-by 
pool, little blue-green lights began to flicker 
like blinking eyes; and when the moon rose, 
pale and ghostly over the serrated tops of the 
vine-shrouded trees, it was as if we were the 
only living creatures in a lost, enchanted 
world. 

Our hammocks were comfortable—one 
learns quickly how to lie ‘‘on the bias’’ across 
them—but there were sibilant, disconcerting 
sounds in the palm thatch overhead. Once 
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during the night something struck the top of 
my pavilione with a slight thud. I turned my 
flash light on it, in time to see a bright red 
corali snake slide away into the darkness. | 
tried to remember where I had put the snake- 
bite outfit, but in the midst of uneasy mental 
gropings, I fell asleep again. 

The next morning the sunlight lay bright 
and warm in our little jungle-ringed world. 
There was the friendly smell of coffee in the 
air, and the sound and bustle of men mov- 
ing about. We dressed hurriedly, yet with 
caution, shaking out our mountain boots and 
examining every piece of clothing before it 
went on. 

After a sketchy breakfast, we were ready 
for the day's work. Each man carried a 
machete, a water gourd, a length of stout 
rope, a canvas bag, half-a-dozen cold tor- 
tillas, and a primitive trumpet made from a 
hollowed-out steer’s-horn. This last, a jotuto, 
(ho-t60-to) was to call each other for any 
need. Each chiclero has his own signal, so 
that anyone within hearing can tell who is in 
need of assistance. 

In my complete ignorance, I had thought 
we would find sapote trees growing every- 
where in the bush. There are great numbers 
of them, of course, but they do not grow 
close together as I had imagined. And we 
walked for almost an hour before the men 
located one that was right for “bleeding.” 
We had passed plenty of them, but some 
were too young, and others had been bled so 
recently that it would be four or five years 
before they could be tapped again. 

This is one of the reasons why the work 
of the chiclero is so arduous. Each man must 
find his own trees to tap, and each year he 
must go farther and farther into the bush. 
There are many chicle camps six and seven 
days’ journey from any contact with civiliza- 
tion, 

It was Pedro who found a suitable tree. To 
us it looked like many of the others around 
us—tall, with a rather slender trunk and 
dark-green leaves. But he said it was a sa- 
pote, and made one deft, experimental gash 
in the bark with his machete. 

From the wound there came almost at once 
a thin white trickle. I tasted it, and found it 
entirely without flavor. It made me wonder 
how the first ancient gum enthusiasts ever got 
the idea that such thin, tasteless liquid could 
be transformed into something pleasantly 
chewable. 

Pedro took the canvas bag from his shoul- 
der and affixed it to the base of the tree by 
splitting a piece of bark to hold it in place. 
Then the real work, the expert work began. 

He started by cutting short zigzag gashes 
up the trunk, each one so placed that it fed 
like a trough into the one beneath it. The 
green grooves changed instantly to white, and 
thin milklike sap came dripping down into 
the canvas bag. 

When he had sliced the trunk to a point on 
a level with his chest, he unslung the rope 
from his shoulder, flung it loosely around 
himself and the tree, and tied a knot in it. 
Then he leaned back against the taut loop, 
clamped his bare feet against the trunk of the 
tree, and hitched his way upward, slashing 
the bark with swift, deep strokes. 

It was a breath-taking performance. He 
seemed so careless, so perfectly at ease high 
above us, wielding his razor-sharp machete. 
But what if he (Continued on page 42) 
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cf WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? GE. 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
aD, published in “The Parents’ Magazine,’’ New York City 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 








—FOR AGES TW 





Excellent 


ON BORROWED TIME. This is the fantasy 
n which a grandfather (Lionel Barrymore) who 
wants to stay alive in order to protect his grand- 
son (Bobs Watson) from a scheming aunt im- 
prisons Death (called ‘‘Mr. Brink’’ and played 
by Cedric Hardwicke) in an enchanted tree from 
which he can’t get down. Gently and humor- 
ously played by the whole cast, with Death rep- 
resented as a friendly fellow, the film is mov- 
ing and unforgettable. (MGM) 


SECOND FIDDLE. Hollywood takes its pub- 
licity departments to task in this story of a 
Minnesota school-teacher (Sonja Henie) who 
wins a nation-wide contest for a film réle and, 
as a build-up, is tricked into a phoney romance 
with a star (Rudy Vallee) whose popularity is 
declining. The publicity man (Tyrone Power), 
who engineers the synthetic affair (which the 
school-teacher takes seriously) discovers, too 
late, that he is in love with her himself. The 
story is well written and with excellent per- 
formances, the finest of skating sequences, and 
Irving Berlin music played against a_back- 
ground of Hollywood’s most famous rendezvous 
f stars; the film is always interesting. (Fox) 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC. Jascha Heifetz 
not only brings his beautiful music to this ex- 
ceptional film, but the story is based on the 
influence of a great musician’s genius and 
splendid character upon a group of under- 
privileged children whose one hope of being sal- 
vaged for useful lives is their love of music. 
Heifetz takes a hand in saving the threadbare 
music school which they attend by playing a 
concert with an orchestra made up of the 
school’s star pupils. The Heifetz numbers are 
exquisite and the playing of the children’s or- 
chestra truly remarkable. With Walter Brennan, 
Gene Reynolds, Joel McCrea and Andrea Leeds 
giving fine performances in the dramatic leads, 
and perfect recording of the musical numbers, 
the story and music both emerge as flawless. 
(Un. Art.) 


WHAT ALIFE. This picture should be re- 
quired-seeing for parents. It tells amusingly and 
seriously, too, of the trials of a high school lad 
(Jackie Cooper) whose father’s mistaken ambi- 
tions for him almost wiped out the boy's in- 
dividuality. The director has had the restraint 
to build a believable background of high school 
life instead of sacrificing it to horseplay as is 
done in so many college films. (Para.) 


WINTER CARNIVAL, Dartmouth coéperated 
with Walter Wanger in providing authentic 
background for the several love stories in the 
film by allowing shots to be made at its mid- 
winter carnival, both of competitive sports and 
college social affairs. Werner Janssen composed 
and conducted the fine musical score. (Un. Art.) 


Good 


ANDY HARDY GETS SPRING FEVER. Andy 
(Mickey Rooney) jilted by his ‘‘girl friend’’ 
and in love with a new school-teacher goes 
through a phase which may be painfully fa- 
miliar to many adults in the audience. But you 
can depend upon the able cast of the Hardy 
series to make you laugh. (MGM) 


CLOUDS OVER EUROPE. A _ superlative 
comedy performance by Ralph Richardson as a 
Scotland Yard operative tracking down foreign 
espionage in an airplane factory, makes you be- 

eve you've never seen this mystery plot before! 
Very good. (Col.) 


DAUGHTERS COURAGEOUS. Although this 
picture almost duplicates the cast of ‘‘Four 
Daughters’ it is in no sense a sequel. Fay 
Bainter plays a valiant mother whose husband 
(Claude Rains) deserted her when their four 


girls (Gale Page and the Lane sisters) were 


small and returns inopportunely eighteen years 
later just as she is about to marry a man of 
wealth and fine character (Donald Crisp) who 
will give her daughters all the advantages she 
wants them to have. The father exerts his old 
charm over his family and brings more or less of 
a crisis into the life of each one. Pleasant 
entertainment, but in the scenes where the film 
attempts to weigh two life philosophies it is 
unconvincing. The cast is ingratiating. (War- 
ner) 


FOUR FEATHERS. Because he doubts his own 
physical bravery and ability to keep his head in 
the midst of battle, thus endangering the lives 
of the men under him, Captain Harry Faver- 
sham (John Clements) resigns from his regi- 
ment on the eve of its departure for active 
service under Kitchener in the Sudan. To show 
their contempt for him three of his fellow offi- 
cers send him white feathers. The fourth 
feather he plucks from the fan of his fiancée 
when she too breaks with him because of his 
decision. Determined to prove that he is not a 
coward Faversham follows the regiment to Afri- 
ca and, disguised as a native, undergoes the most 
grueling hardships in his successful attempts to 
rescue the very men who branded him. Mag- 
nificently photographed in technicolor the film 





is noteworthy for its shimmering desert back- | 


ground and the scenes along the river Nile. 
The camera keeps constantly before you the 
sense of endless sky and sand, the cruel con- 
centration of heat and light, the fight for sur- 
vival of desert birds, insects and vegetation, so 
that the hordes of men struggling against each 
other as well as against this vastness seem piti- 
fully brave and futile. Battle scene may be too 
exciting for some. (Un. Art.) 


IN OLD CALIENTE. Another engaging Roy 
Rogers Western. Good singing. (Rep.) 


MAGNIFICENT FRAUD. A clever political 
yarn laid in Central America wherein an actor 
is forced to pose as the president who has just 
been assassinated. (Para.) 


NAUGHTY BUT NICE. Dick Powell plays a 
young college professor dominated by three old 
maid aunts until he comes under the influence 
of a fourth and very modern aunt while on a 
trip to New York. From composing symphonies 
he turns to swing with sensational success. 
(Warner) 


SHE MARRIED A COP. Phil Reagan plays an 
officer who is tricked into having his voice used 
for ‘Paddy, the Pig’’ in an animated cartoon, 
a pretty studio assistant (Jean Parker) using her 
wiles to bring this about. Good dialogue and 
some hilarious comedy scenes. (Rep.) 


STUNT PILOT. The second in the ‘*Tailspin 
Tommy’’ series featuring John Trent. (Mono.) 


TIMBER STAMPEDE. A George O'Brien pic- 
ture (his sixty-third!) about the age-old battle 
between lumber and cattle men in the Far West. 
Good outdoor photography. (RKO) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


Good 


ANDY HARDY GETS SPRING FEVER 


ON BORROWED TIME. You will enjoy 
‘Gramps.”’ 


SECOND FIDDLE 

SHE MARRIED A COP 

STUNT PILOT 

TIMBER STAMPEDE 

WINTER CARNIVAL. The winter sports will 


interest you. 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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A GOOD 
HABIT! 


Girl scouts make it a habit to play 
safe—but when an emergency does 
arise, their Johnson & Johnson 
Official First Aid Kit stands ready 
and able to care for minor injuries. 
For your protection “Be Prepared”, 





Ask to see the other inexpensive Johnson & 
Johnson First Aid Kits—svitable anywhere for 
almost any purpose. 


OFFICIAL 


FIRST AID KITS 
(ohmsen: 


G j R LS EXTRA MONEY 


Take early orders for Christmas Cards. Everyone 
uses. Easily sold. No experience necessary. All 
kinds, including Humorous, Etchings, Religious, 
Gift Wrapping assortments, etc. Big profits. Extra 
Cash Bonus. Write for complete information. 


L. T. FREEMAN COMPANY 
35 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

















If you want informa- 
tion on how to start 
a Girl Scout Troop, 
write to Field Divi- 
sion, Girl Scouts, Inc., 


14 W. 49 St., N. Y. C. 


























t hat Las LIFETIME 
“ SHOTS ond ods and COST LESS 


SEND THIS AD with your favorite negative for FREE 
mple picture, special mailing envelope and new price list 


, Bax 578'T Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


THE LAND OF CHEWING GUM 


should miscalculate by a hair’s breadth and 
cut the rope instead! 

It didn’t seem to be just the moment to 
speak of such a contingency, but later we 
asked Manuel about it. He shrugged fatal- 
istically. 

“Oh, sometimes that happens. Then the 
chiclero must sound his horn for help—if he 
is alive.” 

By his tone we gathered that such acci- 
dents are not infrequent, just one of the ac- 
cepted hazards of a chiclero’s job. It is defi- 
nitely not for weaklings, or for people with 
“nerves”! 

After Pedro descended, there was nothing 
to do but let the chicle sap run down into the 
bag. It would be collected late in the day. 
So we went with Manuel to see some ruins 
he had found early in the season. 

We plunged straight into the dense jungle 
—pardon, bush—using our machetes to clear 
the way of hanging vines and crowding un- 
derbrush, and came finally to a group of roof- 
less, oval houses, all but shrouded from sight 
by clustering vines and enormous wild fig 
trees growing out of the walls. 

Manuel told us that the Spaniards, after 
they conquered Yucatan in 1543, established 
trade routes down into what is now Central 
America. These ruins were evidently rem- 
nants of a small Spanish trading post of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

“But I have found Mayan temples, too,” he 
added proudly. 

Thus we learned that many important 
archaeological discoveries in Yucatan and ad- 
joining States are first made by chicleros, who, 
hunting for sapote trees to bleed, come upon 
broken facades of Mayan buildings and small 
green-covered hills which they know are 
pyramids in jungle disguise. They are in- 
structed always to notify the manager of the 
company in Merida, and the information and 
location of such finds are given to accredited 
archaeologists. Hence, many important an- 
cient Mayan areas have been opened for ex- 
cavation—because people like to chew gum! 

At the end of the day, we made the rounds 


with the others to collect the sap from the 
various bags. Then, hearing a far-off horn 
blast that meant “‘supper’s ready,” we trudged 
back to camp, John and I wondering at the 
tireless good nature of these veteran chicleros. 
For they laughed and sang, pushed each other 
about, and were ready, after supper, for a 
game of cards and a session of gambling. 

It was the end of the week before enough 
sap had been collected for boiling. Then 
the men brought out their own bags that 
had been stored in the central ramada, 
poured the contents into large iron cauldrons 
and built fires underneath. 

The great clearing took on a cloudy, fan- 
tastic appearance; each man stood over a big 
iron kettle vigorously stirring the boiling sap, 
and white clouds of steam drifted up around 
his dark figure as if from a witch’s brew. 

It was like an old-fashioned taffy pull on 
a gigantic scale, for presently the boiling sap 
was white and stringy, and was taken out 
and plunged into cold water. Then it was 
“pulled’’ by hand—and I, who took my turn 
at it, found it hot, sticky, blistering work, 
the gum being much more resistant than 
taffy, and without any compensating sweet- 
ness! 

When the gum could be pulled no more, 
portions were molded into wooden contain- 
ers; and while the chicle was still soft, each 
man scratched his own initials in the white 
block, and those of the contractor for whom 
he worked. 

Within a short time the chicle hardened 
and had commenced to turn the familiar gray 
color we associate with chewing gum. Then 
it was dumped from the molds and put in- 
to stout burlap bags, to be loaded on mule- 
back and sent down to Merida. 

Each block of hardened chicle sap weighs 
about eight pounds, and is worth about six 
dollars. Thus a man averages a dollar and 
a half (American currency) a day for his 
work—which adds up to quite an imposing 
sum at the end of the season. But alas, it 
is too often spent in one wild orgy. For the 
chiclero works hard, plays hard—and fights 


HAS ANnyBoDY HERE SEEN DILSEY? 


that the stretching velvet noses might nuzzle 
for juicy clumps of grass. Jock found a tin 
pail hanging below the rear wagon, and filled 
it at the river. He allowed each thirsty beast 
a discreet drink, and dashed the remaining 
water on the ground. 

The little swimming hole, cleared out each 
spring by the Martinstown boys, proved in- 
adequate for so many bathers. Some of them 
sought leg and elbow room beyond its con- 
fines, or wandered up the stream in dripping 
suits, toppling from stone to stone, paddling 
through the tawny shallows. 

“I'm fresh as a daisy now,’’ Phyl an- 
nounced at last, scrambling damply up the 
bank. “It’s early, but don’t you think, as 
soon as we're dressed, we could begin to lay 
out supper? What do you think, Dill?’ Re- 
ceiving no answer to her query, she glanced 
casually around the group. “Where is Dill, 
anyway?” 

‘Down in the water, I guess. With Sally 
and the boys,” Meg surmised. 

Dressing finished, and a tangle of sunny 
bushes near the shed wobbling under a load 


of many-colored, drying suits, Phyl and Sue 
decided on a grassy knoll close to the river 
bank as the ideal spot for spreading the two 
paper tablecloths, edge to edge. 

“Let's put the chicken in the center,” Sue 
suggested, as Sally, daintily flushed but with 
every curl in place, added herself to the 
group. The boys, once more in slacks and 
open-collared shirts after their swim, came 
straggling along the bank from their rustic 
dressing room. 

Judging by the response, Phyl’s call to sup- 
per was a welcome one. “Every Jack grab a 
Jill and choose your own seats,” Meg chanted, 
plumping herself on the ground, while Red 
stood guard over the place beside her. 

But before the first plate of food had com- 
pleted its circle of the guests, Ace Corbett had 
reported a puzzling discovery. “The fellow 
without a girl—that’s me, as usual,” he re- 
marked, indicating an empty place beside his 
own. “My partner, whoever she is, seems to 
have beat it. Can't say that I blame her.” 

“Gone while the going was good,” Sandy 
teased, but conversation stilled itself while 
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hard. If some of the fights end fatally, he 
stays in the bush until the trouble is over. 

Lest you have some qualms about the 
cleanliness of the chicle, let me assure you 
that it is thoroughly antiseptic before it goes 
into its commercial package. In the ware- 
house at Merida, chemists gouge out a sam- 
ple from each consignment and test it for 
water content and impurities. Sometimes the 
chicleros have to reboil the sap to bring its 
quality up to standard. 

The work of refining, flavoring, sweet- 
ening, shaping, and packaging is all done in 
the United States. And by the time the chicle 
reaches the consumer, it has lost all of its 
native simplicity. 

This industry, which runs into millions 
of dollars, began in a curious way. It is 
almost certain that the ancient Mayans knew 
about the rubbery qualities of the chicle sap, 
and that they chewed it for pleasure and 
nerve relaxation, but it was not until the 
time of the Mexican war with Texas that 
Americans became familiar with it. It is 
said that at that time General Santa Ana 
brought with him some hard, grayish brown 
sticks which he enjoyed chewing. Some 
curious American tried it and liked the idea, 
but thought it would be improved by sweet- 
ening and flavoring—and so it proved. In 
1860, the first chewing gum company started 
on a capital of fifty-five dollars. And now 
more than a million pounds of chicle are 
exported annually from Mexico to the United 
States. 

We spent a long, busy week in the re- 
mote campemento, and were almost sorry 
when the time came to leave. As to our 
two murderers—we never did learn their 
identity, nor did we care to, for no group of 
men were ever more helpful and courteous, 
and so consistently light-hearted. In addi- 
tion to the many good qualities which the 
chiclero undoubtedly possesses, is one that 
deserves a high rating. For, among work- 
men who may drop their tasks at any time, 
he is one man who can always be depended 
on to stick to his job—and how! 
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Phyl counted noses. “Ten boys. And six, 
seven, eight—nine girls. Who is it? Why, 
it’s Dilsey!” 

‘Not dressed yet," Meg said, bobbing up. 
“Lost her clothes, I bet! Isn’t that Dill all 
over? Why didn’t she send out an S O S$?” 
Running to the tumbledown shack, she poked 
her head through the half-open door, then 
turned and ran farther down the path. “Dill! 
Oh, Dill!’ After a few moments, she re- 
turned. ‘She doesn’t answer,” she reported. 

Phyl frowned, dropped her napkin, and 
got to her feet. “Isn’t that funny? I’ve won- 
dered where she was! I don’t think I've seen 
her all the afternoon!” There was a hint of 
rising fright behind her words. 

“I can’t remember seeing her, either,” said 
John Bacon. “Dilsey! Zowie!” He sent his 
voice reverberating among the trees. 

Rufe snatched a parting bite of his sand- 
wich before swinging up, to follow the others 
“She can’t be far away. Gone off to look at 
something. I say we separate and go in df- 
ferent directions. Make a lot 0’ noise. Where 
are you off to, Jock?” (Continued on page 45) 
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FOR many summers, gitls and boys have explored the trails high up in the 

top of the Colorado Rockies with Ranger naturalists. This summer on the 
Saturday morning trips two radio engineers, carrying short-wave radio transmitters, will 
bring up the rear. From afar, these two men will look as if they are off for an overnight 
hike with packs on their backs, but in reality they will be sending a fifteen-minute program 
to a coast-to-coast audience. For the many Girl Scouts who have camped at Estes Park the 
last few summers, this radio program will recall memories of many thrilling trips and 
good times. For others, it will be fun to venture forth a first time with Mr. Raymond Gregg, 
a Ranger naturalist now on the air. Mr. Gregg can show boys and girls where the beavers 
have cut down the aspens the night before; why he calls the magpie a “noisy magician,” the 
wild geranium “‘a flower with a Bil, * the Alpine fir ‘‘a Christmas tree with its own candles ;’ 
and how slowly the glaciers are forming on a distant mountain range. To hear this program, 
listen in Saturday mornings, 11:45-12:00 Eastern Daylight Time, NBC Red. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. given opportunity on this program di- 


rected by Nila Mack. 
11:45-12:00 Children’s Dramatizations — Vernon : . 1 
NBC-Red Crane's famous story book characters 8:30-9:00 informacion | Please—Celebrities and in- 
in @ aew setting. “Chimney House.’ NBC-Blue_tellectuals ‘‘on the spot’’ to answer 
8. y questions sent in by listeners. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. WEDNESDAYS P. M. 


:00-2:30 Democracy in Action—The stories of 


2 

CBS the various services of your govern- 9:00-10:30 Stadium Concerts— by New York Phil- 
ment are dramatized: Aug, 6, Bet fend- CBS harmonic Symphony Orchestra—in an 
ing Our Borders—(Other titles not outdoor concert from Lewisohn Sta- 
available at time of printing.) dium. 

3:30-4:00 Name the Place—A quiz program to - 

NBC-Red test your knowledge of places. Clues THURSDAYS, P. M. 


are given in the geography, history, 5:45-6:00 March of Games— See Tuesdays. 
and biographies of famous persons as- CBS 


sociated with particular localities. 


4:30-5:00 The World Is Yours—Dramatizations — eer lee 

NBC- Red of nnn “4 = — o ae. 

based upon exhibits in the Smithso- 

nian Institution. FRIDAY A. M. 
6:00-6:30 The Hour of Musical Fun— A musical 11:45-12:00 Radio Garden Club— See Mondays. 
CBS quiz program in which the musical MBS Aug. 4, Those Busy Bees! Aug. 11, 

erudition of four listeners is tested Routing Rodents ; Aug. 18, Gar ens of 

each week. the World: Holland ; Aug. 25, Renew- 
7:30-8:00 Radio Guild—Presents new plays and ing Your Garden's ‘Insurance Policy. 
NBC-Blue experimental dramas—in verse, com- 

pen and Rg — form = which FRIDAYS, P. M. 

t j $s 
proton tty ee ee 2:00-2:30 Women in the Making of America— 


NBC-Blue Dramatizations devoted to the con- 
tributions of women to the culture of 
the United States from the early Co- 
lonial days to the present: Aug. 4, 
Women in Social Welfare; Aug. 11, 
Women for Peace. (No further titles 


8:00-9:00 NBC Symphony Orchestra—Noted guest 

NBC-Blue conductors will present standard master 
works and compositions by American 
composers. Programs will also include 
lighter works of symphonic literature 
now seldom heard. 


ready at time of printing.) 
5:45-6:00 Men Bebind the Stars—Dramatizations 
MONDAYS, A. M. CBS of stories of constellations by Hayden 
11:45-12:00 Radio Garden Club—Timely and prac- Planetarium: Aug. 4, Cygnus—Swan ; 
MBS tical information for the amateur gar- Aug. 11, Delphinius—Dolphin; Aug. 
dener on such things as garden plan- 18, Aquila—Eagle ; Aug. 25, Aquarius 
ning, cut flower arrangements, an- —WW ater-Bearer. 
nuals, perennials, terrariums, pruning, 7:45-8:00 The ABC of NBC—A _ dramatized 
etc. Aug. 7: It's Time to Start House NBC-Blue story of how sound travels, invisible 
Plants; Aug. 14: Autumn-blooming and unheard, to your own receiving 
Bulbs; Aug. 21, Make That Lawn eet: Aug. 4, "Search for Talent; Aug. 
Now; Aug. 28, Consider the Annuals. AB C of N B C Panorama. 
MONDAYS, P. M. SATURDAYS, A. M. 
12:30-1:30 National Farm and Home Hour— 11:15-11:30 This Wonderful World— Girls and boys 


4 215 

NBC-Blue po ow dh Lge oy ig ag MBS take ant a a program conducted from 
ment of Agriculture, this program of- ayden Fianctarium. 

fers the latest and best farm and home 11:45-12:00 Nature Sketches—Short wave  trans- 

information available to farm families NBC-Red_ mitters pick up the wayside chats of 


as well as providing music and other the Junior Nature Group in Rocky 
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ers of the Fading Season : Aug. 19, 
Six Legs, or Eight; Aug. 26, Plant 
Journeys. 


NBC-Blue help more listeners to better under- 
standing and appreciation of great 
works of literature by dramatizing ex- 
citing incidents from lives of famous 


authors, and popetes new books. The SATURDAYS, P. M. 


series is written by Helen Walpole and 12:30-1:00 Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 


Margaret Leaf: Aug. 7, Dramatized ila Mack, with f 
episodes from the lives of the Brontes, CBS a han, ” —_— a. a 


Charlotte, Emily, and Anne; Aug. 14, 


? bon’ by Constance Rourke; Aug 5:30-6:00 What Price America?—Dramatized 
, Dramatized episodes from the ine CBS stories of the way our nation’s re- 
the Brownings. sources are used, abused, and could 
6:00-6:15 Science in the News—The latest inven- be conserved. 
NBC-Red tions and developments in science €x- 7.99.7:30 Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
plained in simple language. CBS many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
7:45-8:00 Science on the March—Dr. Ray Forest ican industrial life, with the voices of 
NBC-Blue Moulton, noted physicist, tells some of workers brought directly from tunnels, 
the stories behind the scientific discov- laboratories, ranches, and workshops: 
eries of modern times. Aug. 5, Newsreel Cameraman ; Aug. 
10:00-10:30 The Columbia Workshop—Unusual ra- 12, Baseball 4 rr Aus. 4 — 
CBS dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 8 iB ng 
fects and radio techniques. 9:30-10:00 Arch Obeler’s Plays— This famous ra- 
NBC-Red_ dio pavers offers engin! pocdee- 
tions in which emotional conflict an 
TUESDAYS, P. M. not romance, predominate; tales of 
5:45-6:00 March of Games—Children who like imagination and fantasy rather than 
CBS asking and answering questions are thrillers. 


Be sure to check the time by a he foost Boy oserr "THE AIR as presented here were as correct and accurate 
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However, emergencies that ae > $4 pon nec b-hour changes in program listings. 
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| Bikers You Move | 


be sure to give THE AMERICAN 
GIRL six weeks notice so that we 
can change our mailing list in time. 
SIX WEEKS are required, because 
magazines have to be addressed al- 
most a month in advance. 


Be sure to mention both your OLD 
and your NEW address, so that we 
| can find your stencil in our geograph- | 


; arranged stencil file. 
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GIRL SCOUTS! Be sure to 


point out to your troop Leaders 
the money-raising opportunity 
described on the inside front 
cover of this month’s issue! 























FROM A FAR-AWAY FRIEND 


Luata, MAay States: Nothing surprised 
me as it did when I received THE AMERICAN 
GIRL magazines! I can’t find words to express 
my gratitude to those who sent the magazines, 
I thank them very, very much. 

I have three months’ issues and I just can’t 
express my appreciation of this wonderful 
magazine. I have greatly enjoyed it, and I 
hope everyone enjoys it as much as I do. 

I am a Malay girl, eighteen years old, who 
is still at school, but this is my last year of 
school. These new-found magazines keep me 
lively and occupied during this Easter vaca- 
tion. I enjoyed the article on Deanna Durbin 
in the January issue very much, for she is 
my favorite. In the February issue, I liked the 
article by R. Alice Drought on Girl Scouts 
camping in the Swiss Alps. Oh, I enjoyed 
every word of it, and, although I am not a 
Girl Scout, I wished I was there with Esmat 
Fahmy and the rest. It would be wonderful! 

I received the March issue yesterday and 
the look of the cover was enough to take my 
breath away, and it makes me like the maga- 
zine the more. I understand that the Ameri- 
can Girl Scouts have just celebrated their 
twenty-seventh birthday. Please send my best 
compliments to them. 

Saleha Mohd Ali 


ANOTHER FRIEND FROM AFAR 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: My mother 
surprised me with a subscription for THE 
AMERICAN GirL. Although I am just a new 
subscriber and have received only three issues 
so far, I am convinced that THE AMERICAN 
Gir is really the best magazine for girls. Of 
course, I like the whole magazine, but I enjoy 
most the stories and the departments. I read 
Jean and Joan first; then, A Penny for Your 
Thoughts because I want to know what the 
other girls are saying. The magazine has 
taught me many new and useful things, and 
I wish to thank you for it. 

I am a Filipino girl, eleven years old, and 
I am in the seventh grade in the Union 
College Elementary School. I play the piano, 
know how to swim, and am fond of reading. 

Norma A, Occenha 


DOROTHY DISCOVERS THE ARTICLES 


Marne, Iowa: I am thirteen and a_ half 
years old, and I will be a Freshman in high 
school in the fall. I live in a small farm 
town of about two hundred and fifty people. 
Last summer I read some back issues of THE 
AMERICAN GiR- and I liked it so well that 1 
persuaded my folks to get it for me. It 
certainly is swell. 


I have been sick of late, and I enjoy my 
AMERICAN GiRL very much. I like the Midge 
and the Bushy and Lofty stories best of all. 


Lucy Ellen comes next. Something to Re- 
member and Make-Believe Dog were about 
the best continued stories, but Happy Acres 
was grand, also. 

There is a Four-H Club here, which I 
belong to, but no Girl Scout troop. I enjoy 
the sketches on what Girl Scouts are doing. 

I always thought articles were so dry and 
I never paid much attention to them until 
Land of Ancient Splendor was published. I 
liked it so much that I got all my old issues 
out and I have been reading all the articles, 
which aren’t so dry after all. 


Dorothy Skow 
WHAT MOVIES TO SEE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE: Sometimes I think 
THE AMERICAN GiRL should have a combi- 
nation lock on it, so I wouldn't have to put 
up such a fight to get at it first every month. 
I'm not the only one in my family who loves 
those exciting stories and timely articles in 
this best of magazines. 

I like Bobo Witherspoon and Meg and 
Phyl Merriam best of all, and I always rely 
on What's On the Screen? to decide what 
movies I want to see. 

I am an enthusiastic Girl Scout and THE 
AMERICAN GirL helps me when I am work- 
ing for a badge. 

Ann Rita Cunningham 


GOOD FOR MARJORIE! 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Alas and 
alack, my June AMERICAN GiRL isn't here yet! 
I'm on pins and needles waiting for it. While 
I wait, I may as well tell you what I think 
of it. 

To begin with, it’s the answer to a modern 
maiden's prayer. The articles are alive and 
interesting, the several departments are most 
enjoyable, and the  stories—well, they're 
marvelous! I particularly like Midge, Bobo 
Witherspoon, Sara Hemingway, Lucy Ellen, 
Phyl and Meg, and Bushy and Lofty. Our 
covers are always beautiful, but I particularly 
admired the one on the March issue. It was 
exquisite. To me the spirit of the real 
American Girl was portrayed in that girl's 
glowing face. 

I am a great lover of dogs and have a 
cocker spaniel puppy of my own, so you can 
imagine how much I liked Snow Stars and 
Montgomery the Loyalest. Let's have some 
more dog stories soon. 

I received THE AMERICAN GIRL as a birth- 
day present, and got my first issue in January. 
In addition to my own copies, I- get back 
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numbers of the the Public 
Library. 
To-day, in school, I gave a talk about THE 


AMERICAN GIRL. 


magazine in 


Marjorie Rubinow 


THE AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: I have been a Girl 
Scout for nearly three years and also have 
taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for three years. 

Being an art student at the John Herron 
Art Institute of Indianapolis, I am naturall, 
interested in The American Painters Series 
that you have been publishing. I have seen 
several of the originals and I believe 
‘Katherine Rosen” by George Bellows (June 
issue) and “The Wyndham Sisters” by John 
Singer Sargent (April) have been about the 
best of the reproductions. I enjoy the flowing 
rhythm of S. Wendell Campbell's drawings. 
I enjoy Orson Lowell's covers because of the 
originality of his design and the grace with 
which his subject is always presented. 

I am thirteen years old and will be in the 
eighth grade next fall. 

Mary Frances Baker 


“THE STROKE OF LUCK” 


WINCHESTER, MassACHUSETTS: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GIRL for a year and a 
half, and I enjoy it very much. My favorite 
stories are about Bushy and Lofty, and Phyl 
and Meg Merriam. I have just finished read- 
ing The Stroke of Luck which | thought was 
swell. I like all the serials and I can hardly 
wait for my next issue to come. I always like 
to read A Penny for Your Thoughts for I like 
to hear other girls’ opinions of the magazine. 
Virginia Olivier 


A “GET WELL” GIFT 


Oak Park, ILuinois: After having received 
four issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL I have 
decided to write and tell you how much I like 
this magazine. I have always wanted a sub- 
scription, but never had one until a few 
months ago when, becoming sick, I was given 
a two-year subscription as a “get well’ gift 

I enjoyed the Wedding Belles story of 
Midge and The Stroke of Luck story of Meg 
and Phyl Merriam best of the ones I have read 
so far. I'm sure they will become my favorit 
characters if you have more stories of them, 
as I hope you will. 

I am a twelve-year-old Girl Scout in the 
eighth grade of the Hawthorne Junior High 
School. I have been in Girl Scouting since 
September 1936, and I have almost finished 
my first class work. 

Betty Young 
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HAS ANnyBoDYy HERE SEEN DILSEY? 


“Just to be sure about the swimming hole.” 

Jock’s tone was casual, but its significance 
was not lost on Sally. She caught him up 
with an outcry. “Oh, you don’t think she’s 
drowned? Wouldn't it be terrible if we never 
saw Dilsey again alive? Maybe we'll have to 
drag the pool!” 

“Oh, heck, Sally!’ Jock’s invariably cour- 
teous manner broke under the strain of his 
own aroused anxiety. “You can see the bot- 
tom of that pool at every point. And the 
river's nearly dry. Dilsey couldn't drown in 
two feet of water!” But he turned and went 
down the bank. 

After a good report of the river, the com- 
pany broke apart like a severed string of 
beads. By this time they were really fright- 
ened. The wood resounded with troubled 
cries. “Dilsey! Dilsey! Dzll!” 

Only the grassy glade, its untouched feast 
outspread, lay quiet. The muffled thud of a 
tethered horse’s hoof, pounding the ground, 
or the jingle of a harness buckle registered 
loud in the stillness. A beetle with a horned 
head hesitated at the border of the white 
cloth and, taking courage, stole across, pick- 
ing its way discreetly between the loaded 
dishes, and a tiny black wasp fussed above 
before settling to sip a drop of nectar from 
the uppermost of the plum tarts. Presently 
Annette Jacquard, her vivid French face dark 
with foreboding, broke through a near-by 
thicket. With quiet efficiency she began to 
pack up the food. 

The other searchers, discouraged, gathered 
once more at the river bank. “Who saw 
Dilsey last?’’ Jock questioned. “She was on 
the front wagon with you, wasn't she, Meg?” 

Meg shook her head. “No, she wasn't. I 
supposed she was with Phyl. Let me see— 
who was on our load? Rufe and Sally, An- 
nette and Okie-Doke—Tommy and Syb, 
Sandy and me. And Ace! That was all.” 

“She wasn’t on the second load. Do you 
suppose we left her behind ?” 

Phyl covered her face with her hands. 
“Oh, Meg!” she groaned. “Do you suppose 
we took Uncle Simmie Searle’s teams and 
came away without Dilsey?” 

“If we did, she’s all right anyway,” Sally 
reminded. “She'd be at her own house now. 
Probably went home mad as fury.” 

“You don’t know Dilsey,” Phyl cried. 
“Dilsey doesn’t sulk! She'd have got on her 
bicycle and caught up with us. Something's 
the matter! She’s hurt or something! I'm 
so glad you packed the things, Annette! 
We've got to get home as quick as we can!” 


For the return trip there was no shift of 
drivers. Rufe took the lines of his team me- 
chanically and urged the now refreshed horses 
to a trot. John Bacon had Sally’s place be- 
side the driver. 

“If we don’t find her, we two'll have the 
pleasure of telling her parents, Jock,” said 
Rufe. “Shall we go straight to her house, or 
stop first at the Merriams’ ?” 

“Merriams’, There may be something there 
that'll clear up the whole matter.” 

Martinstown was indoors at dinner when 
the returning picknickers drove through, so 
at least they were spared the necessity of ex- 
plaining why they were returning so early. 
Duke met them at the home horse block. He 
must have broken through the barberry hedge 
into the Stebbins’s yard and come out 
through the open gate. A shadow lay in his 


brown eyes, and his tail wagged only a little. 
He seemed relieved to see them, but not 
buoyant, and he plodded ahead up the porch 
steps and into the hall. 

“Dilsey!"’ Phyl called, peering into the 
front parlor, and the cry echoed through the 
house. No one in either parlor, or in the 
three family bedrooms. No one in the bath- 
room, or on the back porch. Jock and Rufe 
headed a delegation to search the basement, 
while the others rushed upstairs to overhaul 
the two bedrooms at the top. “Dilsey! Dil- 
sey!" they shouted. 

“There’s nobody up there,” Meg reported, 
as the searchers met again in the front hall. 

“Perhaps she /s at her own house, Jock,” 





THE RACE 


Awarded Honorable Mention in 
“The American Girl” Poetry Contest 


At night when we go riding 
And the moon is in the sky, 

It matters not how fast we go, 
We just can’t pass him by! 


Sometimes I think we've lost him 
While we're passing down a street, 
And then I get to thinking, 

Sure enough, I have him beat! 


When Dad drives past an open place 

With neither house nor tree, 

Would you believe, there’s that same moon, 
A-smiling out at me! 


But stranger still than all the things 
That I've been telling you, 
Is, when we stop to Fe a tire, 
He has a puncture, too! 
By Betty Jo Hendrix, Age 12 





Rufe said. 
phone.” 

“Just a minute,” Jock protested, bolting 
for the stairs. “I want to give the top floor 
the once-over myself.” He was followed by 
the others, blindly hopeful that their cruel 
suspense might, somehow, even yet be ended. 

The two little hot bedrooms stood wide 
open, inviting inspection. They had nothing 
to hide. But in the wide wallspace between 
was a closed door, unheeded when the upper 
story had been hastily ransacked a moment 
before. And, facing that door, sat Duke, mo- 
tionless as a statue, tail laid out on the floor 
behind! 

Jock seized the door handle, but instantly 
opened his hand, palm up, in surprise. He 
glanced meaningly at Rufe—for the knob 
had come off in his fingers! 

“She wouldn't be in there,” Meg insisted. 
“That's just the storeroom. That's the Black 
Hole of Calcutta.” 

Without answer, the boy fitted the knob 
once more in place. But it turned futilely 
round and round. Discarding it, he threw his 
weight against the door. “All together now, 
fellows! No, that’s no good! The thing 
opens out!” 

“Try this!” Rufe held in his hand an open 
clasp knife, such as a woodsman might use, 
and, as Jock backed away to give him room, 
he inserted the blade between the lock fixture 
and the jamb, and, with some tinkering, 
slipped back the latch. 

With a surge of superheated, camphor- 
charged air the door came open, disclosing, 


“Let's get her father on the 
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in the raftered darkness beyond, dim outlines 
of packing boxes and old turtlebacked trunks. 
Daylight from the hall touched the isinglass 
windows of an old stove, capped by an urn, 
round and black like a sinister head—and on 
the floor lay a heap of blue muslin, polka- 
dotted in white, with a rumple of tousled red 
hair. Dilsey’s face was pressed close to what 
had been the crack below the door, as if in a 
struggle for breath. 

Stooping, Jock raised the limp figure. Dil- 
sey’s head fell back against his shoulder, 
showing a face disfigured with tears. “She's 
not—dead!"" He choked on the unthinkable 
word. “We must get her downstairs. Too 
hot up here. The couch on the back porch. 
Take her knees, Red.” Carrying her out, he 
kicked out of his way a little heap of pink 
and blue sunbonnets on the floor. 

The outer air and Sue’s tender laving of 
Dilsey’s face with cold water and eau de 
cologne brought at last a flutter to the girl's 
swollen eyelids. She moved her head wearily. 
“You all went away,” she murmured. “The 
door knob—came off. I kicked and pounded. 
The sunbonnets. It was so hot. I—” 

“Only yesterday Aunt Marcia was talking 
about having a window put in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta,” Phyl whispered, on her knees 
beside her unlucky friend. “That door al- 
ways was cranky. It slams shut. You have 
to prop it open.” 

“I think we ought to send for her mother.” 
Like a traffic policeman Rufe was holding the 
others back with an outstretched arm, to give 
Dilsey room and air. 

But the words, “send for her mother,” 
acted on Dilsey like a tonic. She opened her 
eyes and sat up. “No! Don't send for 
Mother! Don't tell anybody! I had no busi- 
ness to go nosing in Aunt Marcia's things. 
But nobody listened when I reminded them 
of the sunbonnets, so I ran back to get them. 
Stan would never let me hear the last of it! 
He thinks I'm always in the doghouse!” 

“We won't, Dill! We won't say a word,” 
Phyl soothed. “You're a lot better, aren't 
you? Do you feel like eating a little supper? 
Maybe, then, we could turn on the radio and 
have a dance, after all. How would you like 
that?” 

“Swell. But I'd have to clean up first.” 
Dilsey stared down at her crumpled dress. 

Meg dived beneath Rufe’s strong-armed 
barricade. “Oh, Dill, can you ever forgive 
us? We'll do anything in the world to make 
it up to you! You can have every one of the 
chicken gizzards for supper. She likes giz- 
zards,” she informed the others in an aside 
over her shoulder. “And you can dance the 
whole evening with Jock Bacon! Not one of 
the rest of us'll touch him!” Her mouth 
widened once more in Meg's inimitable grin, 
as she ducked to avoid Jock’s astounded and 
outraged cuff. 


It was half-past ten that evening before 
Aunt Marcia and her friend, Angie Stebbins, 
walked home together under the pleasant 
harvest moon. “I can hear my youngsters,” 
Aunt Marcia said, as the two rounded a curve 
in the tree-bordered sidewalk, and came in 
sight of the bright windows of Uncle Jason 
Hobart’s house. “My, but they’re making a 
noise! I hope they aren’t keeping the whole 
neighborhood awake.” 

Angie Stebbins laughed. “Never mind, 
Marcia. In our day, you and I probably kept 
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the neighbors awake, too! What fun we used 
to have!’ She passed her own gate without 
stopping. “I want to peek in at them.” 
Blaring from the open windows of the old 
house and from the screened front door there 
was certainly noise. In their determination 
to “‘make it up to Dilsey’” the boys and girls 
were staging a triumphal march as the climax 
of the dance. Rufe and Red, the two huskiest 
bovs, had raised the laughing heroine of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta to their shoulders, 
carrying her in state down the long parlors, 


THE AMERICAN 


That’s what I was thinking when Jean said 
that swamp azalea smelled sweeter than other 
flowers. What about trailing arbutus, Jean?” 

That starts a discussion, as you knew it 
would. Catherine holds up her view very 
well, that spring is the most dramatic season 
in a flowering evergreen garden. She thinks 
that the rose azalea not only smells sweeter 
in May than its big cousin, the swamp azalea, 
does in midsummer, but she considers its 
glowing pink flowers handsomer than the 
white ones of its warm-weather relative. She 
insists that pink mountain laurel blooms, 
hovering over the deep rosy flowers of dwarf 
sheep laurel, are as glorious a sight as can be 
seen in any garden. 

However, Jean sticks to her view that the 
evergreen garden is nicer in summer than at 
any other season. You, perhaps, will cast 
your vote for autumn, for while you've never 
seen this particular garden before, you've al- 
ways liked the way dark evergreens loom up 
in the red and gold forests of October, and 
you think there’s nothing so cheerful as a 
great holly tree loaded with scarlet berries. 

I almost agree with you about autumn. An 
evergreen that I like especially at that season 
is the tiny wintergreen, or mountain tea. One 
reason why I like it is that it is covered in 
fall with aromatic berries which taste very 
good. Still, altogether, I consider evergreen 
plants most beautiful in winter. About the 
larger ones particularly there is something 
heroic, in the season when cold winds have 
wrung the last leaf from other bushes and 
trees. And I like the way birds and squirrels 
can find shelter from storm and snow in their 
dark recesses. 

Now let’s pretend that Jean and Catherine 
have gone in to help their mother with the 
dishes. The rest of us will just sit down here 
in the shade and spy out the different kinds 
of plants in the garden. But first let me tell 
you how the girls secured their plants. 

One of the first things that every gardener 
and nature observer learns is not to destroy 
things. It is wrong to dig up wild plants and 
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up the hall, and into the parlors again while, 
as musicians, Sandy and Okie-Doke strode 
ahead. The rest of the party formed an up- 
roarious queue behind, Duke leaping in pro- 
test beside them. “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Dilsey ?”’ they sang. 

A blue sunbonnet on her flaming hair, 
cheeks still a little pale beneath her freckles, 
the honored one beamed in excited pleasure 
—somewhat tinctured with apprehension at 
the precariousness of her perch. She held to 
her two tall knights, not with the dainty, 


GIRL GARDEN 


plant them in a private garden. Wildflowers 
belong to everybody. Now that people are 
coming to realize how beautiful and valuable 
wildflowers are, nurserymen everywhere are 
raising them in pots, in exactly the right kind 
of soil. Such nursery-grown plants are almost 
certain to thrive when you plant them in your 
garden, but wild ones dug up usually die, and 
that is just a waste. 

While Jean and Catherine have raised a 
good many plants from seed, they have 
bought most of their evergreens from nurse- 
ries. A few, like rhododendrons with bright 
red flowers, proved too expensive for their 
allowances, so their parents bought these for 
them. They grew their own rose azaleas and 
swamp azaleas by “layering.” This process 
consists of bending down the live branches of 
wild plants until they are covered over with 
soil, and anchoring them there until they take 
root. The new rooted plants are then cut off 
from the parent plants and moved to the 
American Girl Garden. 

Along with other things grown from seed 
are some special favorites: three holly trees 
and a bayberry bush (still only three inches 
tall). Seeds of these shrubs were planted 
outdoors in fall. Other sorts of plants were 
obtained by planting twigs in damp sand and 
caring for them so that they took root. Only 
two inhabitants of the evergreen garden were 
collected from the wild. These are the little 
blue-flowered vine, periwinkle, which covers 
a certain abandoned farmyard off in the 
woods; and wintergreen, which grows wild 
in vast abundance in that locality. Even these 
very common plants were handled carefully 
to keep from killing them. They were dug up 
immediately after a rain, with big balls of 
earth left attached to their roots. 

Among the smaller flowering evergreen 
plants growing in Jean’s and Catherine's gar- 
den is a handsome little specimen with an 
Indian name, pipsissewa. Its shining light 
green leaves grow in whorls about the six- 
inch stem. Above the leaves is a bouquet of 
waxy pinkish flowers. Pipsissewa has an even 
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clinging fingers which Sally would have af- 
fected, but with a collar-loosening strangle- 
hold. 

After all, everything had come out right 
for Dilsey. Everyone was so sweet to her! 
Her spirit, like her body, was lifted up and 
laughing. In the happiness of the present, the 
tragedy of her dark afternoon was blotted 
out. For she, Dilsey, was the belle of the 
ball. What matter that, in passing again in 
triumph through the parlors, she did bump 
her head on the chandelier! 
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better-looking relative, flowering wintergreen, 
which is quite similar except that its leaves 
are deep blue-green veined with white. Shin- 
leaf, or Pyrola, always makes me think of 
lettuce. Its new leaves growing out in a 
rosette to replace the worn evergreen ones of 
last summer, are bright green and crisp look- 
ing. From this rosette there rises, in mid- 
summer, a slender stalk about a foot high, 
which bears a dozen or more drooping white 
blossoms. 

As you know, trailing arbutus, like peri- 
winkle, is more of a vine than an upstanding 
plant. I think it is one of the daintiest plants 
in the world. It should never be uprooted, 
either fot bouquets or for transplanting. 
When you are ready to transfer it from its 
nursery pot into your garden, make sure that 
the soil of its new home is sandy, light, and 
very acid. Don’t disturb it after it's taken 
hold. Two other trailing evergreen vines that 
can appropriately accompany it in your gar- 
den, are twinflower and partridge berry. Both 
are dark green vines which bear icy pink 
flowers in pairs. In autumn, the partridge 
berry is adorned with brilliant red fruits 
which are popular with winter birds. 

Two full-size vines grow on the fringe of 
the American Girl Garden—Japanese honey- 
suckle and English ivy. The former, which 
tumbles picturesquely over a rotting stump, 
is not truly evergreen in Connecticut. (Neither 
are the two native azaleas, for that matter, 
nor a couple of other shrubs that “belong.” 
Still, all of these look like evergreens, from 
their leathery leaves; and farther south they 
hold their leaves all, or nearly all, winter.) 
English ivy has thick, shiny leaves. It holds 
these the whole year through, even in New 
England. 

Among the shrubs which wall-in the Con- 
necticut garden-in-the-woods are two which 
are particularly beautiful in autumn because 
of their fruit. One of these, the scarlet fire 
thorn (which botanists call Pyracantha) grows 
to be a big, rugged bush, studded with thorns 
and dark leaves. It is (Continued on page 49) 





SPRING 


The pear tree stands, a mass of white, 
Its blossoms ruffled by the breeze; 
Within its unseen fragrant depths 
Vibrates the peaceful hum of bees. 


A robin hops upon the lawn— 

Watching for worms, he cocks his head; 
Two cardinals dart from tree to tree, 
Swift streaks of vivid, flaming red. 


The rooster talks in boasting tones 

To his little band of hens, who sing, 

While pecking at stray grains of corn, 
Their thanks for the coming of the spring. 


By Marian Richardson, Age 13 


These three poems were awarded Honorable 
Mentions in “The American Girl’ 
Poetry Contest 





MEADOW IN MAY 


Red fringe of misted maples by the gate, 
Gold poplar tassels swinging on the wall. 
The new turf grows the greenest 
by the brook 
And blue flowers like small stars 
shine in the grass, 
All heaven turned upside down— 
but the dun cows 
Munch in content, tranquilly unaware 
That they are pasturing in the firmament. 
By Helen Caroline Creeley, Age 16 


I HEARD SILENCE AWAKEN 


Silence lay sleeping on the hills, 
With its gown of night 

Drifting in folds and wispy frills 
Over the valleys and village site. 


It slept so quietly, out in the air, 
I wouldn’t have known 
That Silence was there, 
If the tower bell had not made me aware. 


But the bell rang so suddenly from its height 
That it ruffled Silence’s cloak of night, 
And I listened while its sleep was shaken— 

Then I heard Silence. I heard it awaken. 


By Caroline Butchko, Age 19 
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Candor 


“I don’t often eat 
such a delicious din- 
ner as I've had to- 
day,” complimented 
the important guest. 

“We don’t, either,” 
rejoined the small son 
of the house.—Sent 
by PEGGY ADAMS, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Short Night 


It was Willie’s first 
ride on a_ railroad 
train, and the wonders 
of the trip astonished 
him, 

The train rounded 
a bend and dashed 
into a long tunnel. 
After a few moments 
the dense darkness 


The Funniest Joke I | 
Have Heard This Month 





Classified 


Tom: That tornado last month blew 
my father’s wagon away—and dumped 
an automobile in the front yard! 

Dick: That wasn't a tornado. 
was a trade wind.—Sent by 
JEAN DENGATE, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Back Woods 


“Did I understand 
you to say that the 
man was shot in the 
woods, doctor?” 

“No, I said he was 
shot in the lumbar re- 
gion.’’—Sent by FRAN- 
| ces ANGUILO, New 
York, New York. 





| The Tale of “E” 


E is said to be the 
most unfortunate let- 
ter in the alphabet, 
because it is always 
out of cash, forever 
That | in debt, and never out 
Mary of danger. All of 
which is true. Still, 
it is mever in war, 
always in peace, and 







No fear of mix-up or lost clothes, 
athletic equipment, etc., with Cash's 
Woven Names. Cost less than 2c 
apiece for sure protection. Woven 
for permanence. 
Tell your dealer you want Cash's 
Woven Names and get an Extra 
Dozen FREE with your order. 
Trial Offer. Send 15¢ for one dozen of your 
own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement 


49 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 


CASH'S rai sticsa. ane 










CASHS} 3 doz $182 6 doz $2. NO-SO\ 25¢ 
| Se 3 ~- 


Cement) « 


NAMES) 








SPENDING MOWEy 


Have all the time. Sell 
t’ .. Show ‘*America’s est 
" Box 21-Assorted Chris new aps 
ds to friends. Sells for $1, Yoo Bistras 
e 50 cents. verybody boys giad- £44) aro 
yy. Nine other easy-to-sell Christmas is 
Get FREE Samples aples, State if alse in: 
e sO 
rested in_selling DeLuxe Personal 
istmas Cards. moderate! 
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HOW TO RAISE 


$10 


OR MORE! 


Wouldn't you like to be of 
special service to your club 
or troop, by devoting some 





was followed by broad 
daylight, and a small 
voice was lifted in 
amazement. 

“Why, it’s to-mor- 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this box. 











always in something 
to eat. It is the be- 
ginning of existence, 
the commencement of 
ease, and the end of 


of your spare time to a prac- 
tical and mutually beneficial 
plan for raising funds? 

Wouldn't you like to know 





row!’ gasped Willie. 
—Sent by BETTY THEOPHILE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Alibi 


Boss: Why were you so late for work this 
morning ? 

COLORED LARORER: Well, boss, Ah done 
look in de mirror an’ Ah didn’t see mahse’f, 
so Ah Thought Ah’s to work. An’ I jus’ 
dis minute found out dat dere mirror was 
busted—Sent by SHARON LEE KISTLER, 
Traverse City, Michigan. 


Payment in Kind 


Little Bill was listening to some of his 
uncle's adventures. 

You see, sonny, I always believe in fight- 
ing the enemy with his own weapons,” said 
his uncle. 

“Really, Uncle Billy?” asked the boy. 
How long does it take you to sting a wasp?” 
ent by Mary JANE MurpPHEY, Dallas, 


i 


trouble. Without it 
there would be no life, no heaven. It is 
the center of honesty and is always in love. 
It is the beginning of encouragement and 
endeavor, and the end of failure.—Sent by 
Betry GERICKE, Gary, Indiana. 


Bl asé 





Ep: The horn on your car must be broken. 

Frep: No, it’s not broken—it’s indifferent. 

Ep: Indifferent! What do you mean? 

FRED: It just doesn’t give a hoot.—Sent by 
Betry HELEN ANDRESKOWSKI, Ryan, Obla- 
homa. 


Speeding The Parting Guest 


Visiror: Will you walk with me to the 
street car? 

LiTTLE Boy: No, ma’am, ‘cause Mother 
said we'd eat as soon as you left.—Sent by 
BETTY JACOBSEN, Alpha, Washington. 


how our successful AMERI- 
CAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP 
PLAN has enabled girls to 
raise over THIRTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS last year? 


Write to: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Dept. AG—2 
14 West 49th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


as follows: 


Please tell me about the 
American Girl-Quaint Shop 
Plan for raising money. My 
inquiry puts me under no ob- 
ligation. 




















NOTE — If there’s a Girl 
Scout troop in your community 
be sure to tell the Leader about 
the opportunity described above 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 








way to mount and dis- 
play snapshots, stamps, 
drawings, ete. Quick, 
safe, inexpensive. Pro- 
tects while showing to 
the best advantage. 
NuAce Corners are in 
4 styles: 
Regular, Junior, Senior, in black, 
green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, 
crystal-clear Transparent style. 
Only a dime a pkg. anywhere in the U. S., or 
send us 10c (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 
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SENIOR 
REGULAR 


white, 
and silver. 


gray, 
Also 

















BIG STAMP OUTFIT. FREE' 


Scarce NORTH BORNEO *‘ Wild Tapir’’ 
and thrilling AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 
from M bi 50. (as ill y! 





finally, our Bi Volos JUN: 
GLELARD PACKET from such countries as Sara’ wv . ng Sm 
gO. Perak, mysterious Sudan, etc., including ca ane ead- 
ters, bushwackers, native animals and other jungle thrillers 

this big outfit with all these fascinating stamps is ABSOLUTELY 
EE to approval applicants sending 3c postage! WRITE TODAY! 
MIDWOOD STAMP CO., DEPT. 5G, MIDWOOD STATION, BROOKLYN, WH. Y. 
















jueen Astrid Mournin; 
igium (mos' 
world!) and scarce Egypt A 
(both illustrated); so §6=. famous 
etree Anzac Com 


stam 
eautiful in 


n: 
unused), 
chukuo, Palestine, and many other 
fine stamps in our r big packet of 57 different from 
far-off lan only 5c to approval applicants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Cc > Hh. 









FREE COLLECTION 


10 Different U. S. Commemoratives for 
names and addresses of three active stamp collectors if 
approvals requeste 

Cc. Fort Worth, 


D. REIMERS, 704 Flatiron, Texas 





eS me wort 





U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you 
by return mail a fine selection of com- 
memoratives, air mails, and revenues. 
4 w bie today. 

3 Stamp Co. 


Dept. 25 
345— 4th Ave. 


ittsburgh, Pa. 











STAMP CATALOGUE FREE!! 


NEW REVISED EDITION—Giant fifty-page Quarterly list- 
ing Albums, Supplies, Canadians, Newfoundlands, United 
States, New Issues, Foreigns and Pictorials. Illustrations 
Galore!! Empire Stamp Co., Dept. AG., Toronto, Canada. 





VFREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send ‘or our valuab! pome Ti jer’’—an illustrated let 
Pay Be Sake, to idgntity af h diticare stamps and to tel! 2 . 
come! Also fine packet of odd and 


unu ia - Herseaevina, Monaco iala, C: a. 
etc. wcledine maps, Da, ahipe, animals and strange scenes. All free 
approval applicants enc 5c postage. 
ELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 











LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


(illustrated) also stamps from Gobi Desert, 
Snake stam 


id came, oF 
, ete.—all given with big 
ensroveie. Send 8c postage 
PILGRIMS STAMP CO. 
W.A Md. 


year: 
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F REE! CORONATION 


)also lother New- 








— Hh — (showing U.S. 
flagin colors), Phtpaon commemorative, China 
War issue, a FREE with fine ap- 
provals. Sond: 3c postage. ARNOLD — 
CO., 1808 Resedale St., Bsitimers, M 








EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. ¥. 





FREE! 


25 Japan to Approval Applicants. 
LUCKIE, uri 


5018 Pernod, St. Louis, 880) 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 
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IRMAIL service around the world 
now in operation. 
fourth, the “‘great circle’ route across 

the North Atlantic ocean was flown by the 
first regularly scheduled flying boat, which 
carried thousands of covers for collectors. 
This new route goes from New York to 
Southampton, England by way of Shediac, 
New Brunswick, Botwood, Newfoundland, 
and Foynes, Ireland. 

The mail was flown in both directions 
from all points, and a total of eighteen dif- 
ferent first-flight covers make up complete 
coverage for the first flight. Special cachets 
were used on all first-flight covers from each 
point except Botwood and Southampton. The 
most interesting of the official cachets is the 
one used at New York. International in de- 
sign, it depicts the Trylon and Perisphere 
of the New York World's Fair, and the Tow- 
er of the Sun of the California Golden Gate 
Exposition; a maple leaf is shown for Can- 
ada, the head of a Newfoundland dog for 
Newfoundland, a shamrock for Ireland, and 
the Big Ben clock in London for England. 

The Dominican Republic has issued a 
series of one airmail and four postage stamps 
in honor of the New York World's Fair. 
The designs are separated into three panels, 
and show, for the postage issues, the familiar 
Trylon and Perisphere in the left panel. 
Above an overflowing cornucopia of native 
flags in the center panel is the flag of the 
Dominican Republic in natural colors; at the 
right is the projected Columbus Lighthouse. 
The values are one-half cent red-orange, blue, 
and red; one cent deep-green, blue, and red; 
three cent purple-blue and red; and ten cent 
deep-yellow, blue, and red. The airpost stamp 
is of ten-cent denomination, printed in deep 
green. In the center panel it shows a large 
flying ship in white. 

Iceland's issue of three stamps for the New 
York World's Fair shows the Trylon and 
Perisphere on the twenty aur rose-red. The 
thirty-five aur dark ultramarine has the Leif 
Ericsson plaque, and the forty-five aur green 
depicts Thorfinnur Karlsefni, father of the 
first white child born on the American con- 
tinent. Karlsefni, with a group of men and 
women, sailed from Iceland to the New 
World in 1004, intending to form a per- 
manent colony. Faced with constant war- 
fare at the hands of the Indians, they re- 
turned to their native Iceland in 1007. 

The World's Fair commemorative of 
France is a very attractive stamp of.two and 
twenty-five hundredths franc denomination 


is 
On June twenty- 





printed in ultramarine. The design shows 








50 DIFFERENT, FINE U.S.—i0c 


Many C ative, Columbian to 
date, Airmail, etc. Perforation 
Gauge and approvals. 

THE STAMP SHOP 
815 HOLLAND BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














LIBERIA ZOO TRIANGLE! 
, also famous hat Rogers Airmail, 
rish George Washing’ stamp, Italian, 
Abyssinia, Sahara ion Pirate islands. 
South Seas, Ships. etc.—all FREE with big 
lists and approvals. Send postage. 
_. MONUMENTAL STAMP Ba 


















‘ce Mozambique (shown), also Cannibal 
Island, Togoland, Greenland (ne: country). 
odd M ito — smallest stam; ‘o- 
rocco, Djibouti. Treasure fsiand. 
ete. Sep Siposiaue SEMINOLE 8 and ap Aw 
a Pontica =e Md. 

AMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French pain: Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 biages, Tc. Watermark 


Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 1 





Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G- 8), ” Springfield, Mass. 
F ia © E 29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 


rovals. Send 3c for postage. 
HECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





EXCEPTIONAL VALUE PACKET 





10 Different, Many Mint, for only 5¢ 
SMITH & CO. Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 
FREE! § 9 Royal Visit Packet. Postage 3c. ROB- 

8 8 8 ERTS, 312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Mich. 











WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME ard COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 

















What are 
“APPROVALS”? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” 
mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by 
dealers. “Approvals” sent by adver- 
tisers involve no obligation on the 
part of the receiver except that they 
must be paid for, or returned 
promptly and in good condition. 
The price of each stamp is on the 
sheet and the collector should detach 
those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when re- 
ceived, enclosing with it the price of 
the stamps he has detached and, most 
important, his name, street address, 
city and state, and the invoice number. 








Please mention THE AMERICAN GIRL when 
writing to advertisers on this page. 
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a view of the French pavilion at the Fair, with 
the Trylon and Perisphere as a background 
for the head and torch of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

Two postage stamps of identical design 
have been issued for each of the twenty-four 
French Colonies in honor of the World’s 
Fair. The design shows a group of Asiatic 
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a glorious sight in fall when every twig on it 
is adorned with a cluster of bright orange-red 
berries. Bayberry or myrtle is not nearly as 
showy as fire thorn, and by midwinter it is 
likely to have dropped its last purpled leaf, 
but its branches are attractive, beaded thick 
all year long with pungent gray berries, and 
its aromatic leaves appear very early in every 
spring. 

Scotch heather grows in a sunny spot at 
the edge of the garden. It is a cedarlike 
shrub, bearing little pink bells in late sum- 
mer. Its May-flowering kinsman, the spring 
heath, is there, too. And not far from these 
is a big, shaggy-leaved yucca plant. The yucca, 
or Adam’s-needle, looks something like a 
cactus except when its great stalk of white 





flowers thrusts aloft in June. This yucca 
plant was grown from a seed. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





Molly clutched his 
Feathers,” she whispered. 
kling of feathers!” 

They looked at each other and grinned. 
We'll get Peter and Elizabeth to help,” 

Steve. “That way we can make the 
rounds. And if any more calves are taken—” 

Sh—’’ warned Molly. “Let's don't tell 
the folks. It might sound silly to them.” 

The two went inside the house where they 
made vinegar fizz with soda, sugar, vinegar, 
and the cold water. While they drank it they 
talked about their plan, and when Mr. and 
Mrs. Blake went out to sit on the front door- 
step in the shade, Molly smuggled the largest 
goose feather pillow out of her bedroom and 
squeezed it through a back window to Steve. 

And we've got lots of—hey, look!” 

A cloud of dust on the horizon soon 
turned into three horsemen. Steve shaded his 
eyes with his hand. “Golly! Looks like 
Gilman and Corsack again. And somebody 
—why, say, has Sheriff Cox got a bald- 
faced roan?” 

“He has. But Corsack and Gilman haven't 
had time to get to town yet.” 

As the men came nearer, Molly could see 
that the third was indeed the sheriff. The 
three men galloped up to the house, and 
Molly and Steve joined Mr. and Mrs. Blake 
at the front door. The sheriff dismounted, 
but Corsack and Gilman sat their horses. 

Met these men down by Cook Creek,” 
said Sheriff Cox, jerking a thumb toward the 
two. “Was just coming out to see about that 
stampede over on Birch Run. Jedson, from 
on west, reported two calves stolen yesterday. 
Says he saw Fleetfoot—you know that Injun 
that lives over on the draw—with a wagon- 
load of calves, but he didn’t think much 
about it till he missed two of his own.” 

Fleetfoot?” said Mr. Blake. “Well, now 
I wouldn't have thought it of him. Still, he’s 
an Injun. Never can tell about 'em.”’ 

Molly was thinking swiftly. Jedson’s place 


arm impulsively, 
“With a sprin- 


said 
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colonials at the left, with African colonials 
at the right. In the center background be- 
tween them is the New York skyline. The 
values are one and twenty-five hundredths 
francs deep red, and two and _ twenty-five 
francs deep ultramarine. The Colonies for 
which they have been issued are the Cam- 
eroons, Dahomey, Kwangchowwan, French 


GIRL GARDEN 


Then there is Japanese Andromeda among 
the shrubs, a husky plant like mountain 
laurel. It bears drooping sprays of yellowish 
blossoms, like lilies of the valley, in early 
spring. Inkberry, a first cousin of the Amer- 
ican holly, doesn’t grow over four feet tall. 
Its berries are bluish instead of red. And 
there are a couple of tiny boxwood bushes 
which find New England winters too cold to 
grow tall and strong as they do from Virginia 
south. Jean and Catherine sometimes wish 
they lived in the South, just so they could add 
such beautiful evergreens as the Southern 
magnolia, the burning bush, and others to 
their list of garden guests. 

Many sorts of evergreens have not found 
their way into the American Girl Garden yet, 
though new ones are being added every year. 
Newcomers to the Connecticut garden include 
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lay on the trail to Colorado Territory. Fleet- 
foot had come right past it. He could have 
taken the calves, but she hated to think that 
he did. 

“I'd pick Fleetfoot up to-day, but I’ve got 
to go on over about the stampede and take 
that halfbreed into custody. Be three, four 
days before I get back,” said the sheriff. 

“Looks like our plan won't be much good 
now,” muttered Steve. 

“Of course it will,” whispered Molly. 
“Better than ever. Fleetfoot can’t be taken 
into custody for several days. In the mean- 
time somebody's sure to try for more calves. 
If it is Fleetfoot—or if it isn't—’’ 

“Sh—” warned Steve. 

They stole to the back of the house where 
they mounted their horses, then rode off 
toward the Saunders’ place, with the pillow 
tied at the back of Molly’s saddle. They 
found Peter and Elizabeth Saunders in the 
garden, picking beans. Peter sat back on his 
heels, shoved the blond hair off his face, and 
said, “Come on up in the shade. Gee, but 
this is a hot day!” 

The four of them sat in the shade of a big 
cottonwood tree while Steve and Molly told 
of their plan. 

“You and Elizabeth can take the places 
south and west of here,” Steve told Peter. 
“Molly and I will take the rest of them. If 
the men aren't home. it will be easy enough. 
We fellows can do the job while the girls 
talk to the womenfolks.” 

Elizabeth clapped her hands. “Oh, won't it 
be fun! And if we do trap the right man, 
maybe there'll be a reward!” 

“We haven't caught him yet, and there 
won't be a reward,” said Peter. “So stop 
hopping around and sit down.” 

On the way home Steve and Molly stopped 
at the Glovern place, then at the Sigmunds'’ 
and the Carters’. Then they headed for Kel- 
leys’, the other side of Dry Creek. It was a 
lot of territory to cover, but the horses could 
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Equatorial Africa, French Guiana, French 
Guinea, French India, French Oceania, French 
Sudan, Guadeloupe, Inini, Indo-China, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Martinique, Mauritania, 
New Caledonia, Niger, Reunion Island, 
Miquelon and St. Pierre, Senegal, Somali- 
land, Togoland, and Wallis and Futuna 
Islands, 
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hepatica, which sprinkles the garden with 
lavender, white, and pink flowers every April 
and May; a seedling pine tree and a hemlock 
tree, both still under six inches tall; and even 
a sleek little grapefruit tree that sprang up 
from a breakfast seed! This last tropical fel- 
low will have to be dug up before very long, 
to be kept in a pot indoors where it is warm 
during the winter. 

If you should decide to construct a flower- 
ing evergreen garden of your own—that 
would be one of the best wildflower conserva- 
tion moves I can think of. Provided you give 
it acid soil and proper shade, you can have 
such a garden in your yard, or on your school 
or summer camp grounds. And if your Girl 
Scout troop or school nature club should un- 
dertake such a project, I'm pretty sure a local 
nurseryman would help get it started. 


EATHERS 


rest all the next day. And, as Steve said, a 
job worth doing was worth doing well. 

For two days the heat continued. For two 
days Mr. Blake was up at daylight, looking 
anxiously into his corral and cattle shed. But 
no calves were missing. Steve and Molly be- 
gan to wonder if the thieves had disappeared. 

But, on the third morning, there came a 
shout from the corral that brought Molly out 
of bed with a jump. She hurried into her 
clothes and ran out to the barnyard. Mr. 
Blake was talking excitedly to his wife. 
When he caught sight of his daughter, he 
shouted, ‘The calves, Molly! The little Jer- 
sey with the black spot on her nose, and the 
one you call Primrose. How could he get 
two without making a noise that would wake 
us up?” 

Primrose! Her own little Primrose! 

The sound of galloping hoofs jerked all 
three heads about. Down the hill came 
Steve, riding like the wind. He leaped from 
his horse and panted out, “Lost two calves. 
Came past the Carters’, and they lost one. 
I'm going over to Kelleys’ to see if he lost 
any. Want to come along, Molly?” 

“Molly hasn't had her breakfast,” 
tested Mrs. Blake. 

But Molly didn’t care for any breakfast. 
She snatched a chunk of last night's corn 
bread, ran a comb through her hair, and 
slapped on her sunbonnet. Steve had saddled 
Calico, and the two set off toward Dry Creek 
as fast as their ponies could gallop. 

They slid into Dry Creek, climbed out 
again, took the faint trail through the prairie 
grass toward the Kelleys’. A dusty haze lay 
over the land, and heat waves were already 
shimmering in the morning sun. 

Kelley, a squat Irishman in an oversize 
shirt, reported no stock missing, though he'd 
heard that “trouble was stalking the plains 
like ghosts at a wake.” 

They left the Kelley place and cut across 
country, down the trickle of water which 


pro- 
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went by the flattering name of Bear River, 
toward the draw where Fleetfoot lived in a 
hogan with his brood. 

“I'd know Primrose in any bunch of 
calves,” said Molly. “And I'd know Spotty, 
too. I'm sure I would.” 

As they came down the slope into the val- 
ley, she caught her breath sharply. Half a 
hundred calves grazed along the river. They 
were nearly all Jerseys, with only here and 
there a white face showing. 

Steve whistled. “Looks kind of bad,” he 
said. 

“But I'll know Primrose. 
bunch, I'll know her.” 

“There are a lot of calves, and they all 
look very much alike,’ Steve cautioned. 

They rode into the yard where Mrs. Fleet- 
foot, a fat squaw, sat on a bench nursing the 
newest baby. She put the baby down and 
fastened the front of her wrapper with almost 
one motion. She could not talk English, but 
she made the two welcome with flashes of 
her white teeth and movements of her dark 
hands. They gathered that Fleetfoot had 
gone to town and would be back before long. 

From one corner of the hogan, Swift John 
and Jim and Nelly stared at them with round 
dark eyes. 

“Hello youngsters, how are you?” called 
Steve. 

The three giggled and squirmed, but no 
words came from their lips. 

“Mind if we take a look at your calves?” 
asked Steve. 

The squaw made a motion that they were 
welcome, said something in a guttural voice, 
and turned to shoo a chicken away from 
the baby. 

Steve and Molly hurried down to the pas- 
ture. There were calves with black spots on 
their noses, calves with four white feet like 
Primrose’s feet, calves with white marks on 
their foreheads, 
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“See? I told you,’ reminded Steve gently. 

“But Primrose isn’t here. I know she isn’t. 
I'd know Primrose anywhere!” 

“They all look alike to me,” said Steve. 

They crawled through the fence and walked 
among the calves. Molly called, “Here, Spot- 
ty! Here, Primrose!’ But the calves turned 
their heads shyly and ran off at breakneck 
speed. 

After a time the two went back to the 
horses. Mrs. Fleetfoot was not in sight, so 
they mounted their ponies and rode away, 
waving to the three small Indians who had 
ventured as far as the well to see them off. 

“Looks bad for the Injun,” said Steve. 

“But I tell you Primrose wasn't there. Be- 
sides, I never knew Fleetfoot to do anything 
he shouldn't, and he’s lived around here for 
eight years.” 

Steve said nothing more, and the two rode 
back to Molly's home. As they topped the 
hill above Dry Creek, they could see two 
horsemen going over the hill to the west. 

“Looked like Corsack and Gilman's horses, 
didn’t you think?’’ asked Molly. 

Steve nodded. “I suppose they lost calves, 
too. 

Mr. Blake was coming out to the well as 
the two rode into the yard. “Any news?” 
asked Molly as she leaped from Calico’s back. 

“Lots of company,” answered her father. 
“Kelley and Jedson, and Paulson from over 
on Lake Creek. And Corsack and Gilman 
just left.” 

“I suppose they all lost calves.” 

“No, none of them. Corsack and Gilman 
just came from town. Seems the sheriff cor- 
nered Fleetfoot and stuck him in the cala- 
boose. Guess there won't be any more calf 
stealing around here.” 

“Oh, but Father, I’m sure Fleetfoot didn’t 
do it. We just came from there. He had a 
lot of calves, but Primrose wasn’t one of 
them. He's been buying calves. He told me 
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so the other day. Oh, I'm sure—’’ she broke 
off because her father was smiling gently. 

“It's nice to be loyal to your friends, Mol- 
ly. I hope you are right.” 

“Maybe I am! Did you notice anything 
odd about any of the men who were here 
to-day? Anything caught on their clothes? 
Feathers, for instance?” 

“Feathers, did you say?” 

“On any of the men,” Molly replied earn- 


estly. “Anywhere on their clothes. Any- 
where at all!” 
Mr. Blake stroked his chin. He said 


thoughtfully, “Well, now that you mention 
it, I did notice Corsack pick something like 
a white fuzz off the inside of his cuff while 
we were talking. Yes, and there was a white 
fuzz on his sleeve. It must have been a 
feather, now that I think of it. I wasn’t pay- 
ing much attention. But the thing I did no- 
tice was a big streak of grease on the inside 
of one pants leg.” 

“By golly,” whispered Steve, “we might 
have known! Any man who would whip a 
horse would do anything!’ 

“Oh, Father,’ cried Molly. “Oh, Father, 
listen! Steve and Peter and Elizabeth and I 
smeared the tops of corral rails with axle 
grease, and then sprinkled on goose feathers. 
We didn’t think it would be noticed that 
way, and whoever crawled over or between 
the rails would be marked. Father! Where 
are you going?” 

“To saddle Jerry. To town. To the sheriff. 
To round up a posse,” called Mr. Blake as 
he hurried to the barn. 

Steve was busy explaining what had hap- 
pened to Mrs. Blake, when Molly ran to 
Calico and leaped on his back. 

“What's up?” called Steve. 

“I'm riding over to tell Mrs. Fleetfoot that 
her husband has been detained in town, but 
that she needn't worry,’ Molly cried jubi- 
lantly. 
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THE only exotic thing about robust, forthright Childe Hassam 
was his name, with its Byronic, Oriental flavor. In 1631, when 
his ancestors, the Sussex Horshams, settled in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, where the artist was born, the surname had al- 
ready undergone those changes in spelling which made it Hassam. 
The boy was christened Frederick for his father, a Boston busi- 
ness man, and Childe, a family name, for a favorite uncle. When 
he began to paint, he signed his works F. Childe Hassam, but 
later, on the counsel of a friend, he dropped the F. His some- 
what pugnacious stubbornness earned him the sobriquet of 
“Muley” among his intimates. 

At Dorchester High School, he excelled in drawing, swimming, 
boxing, and football. Refusing his uncle’s offer of college, he 
entered the accounting department of Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston publishers, but his stay was brief, for numbers were not 
his forte. Next, he went to work for a wood engraver—a much 
happier venture—for here he made original sketches and learned 
the engraving technique which so materially aided him as an 
illustrator. He began his art studies painting landscapes under 
a German artist, Gaugengigl, in Boston. His dependable talent 
and authoritative technique soon enabled him to earn a com- 
fortable living as an illustrator. 

When Hassam was about twenty-four, he and his friend, 
Edmund H. Garrett, spent a year of delightful wandering in 
England, Scotland, Holland, Italy, and Spain. The next year, he 
married a beautiful Boston girl, Kathleen Maude Doane, with 
whom he enjoyed over fifty years of congenial, sympathetic com- 
radeship. The young couple settled at first in Montmartre, Paris, 
where Hassam studied at Julian’s, and also with Boulanger and 
Lefebvre. Unlike the cramped, meager quarters of many art 
students in Paris, the establishment of the gay, good-looking 
young Hassams was gracious and comfortable, and their friends 
delighted to be entertained there. 

At this time in Paris, the battle was waging between the 
conservatives of the Academy and the younger group, to whom 





the name “Impressionists’’ had stuck when a reporter had sar- 
castically dubbed them so, after Monet's picture, “Rising Sun— 
An Impression” had caused such a commotion. The story goes 
that independent young Hassam never met Monet, but he could 
not, of course, remain untouched by the new movement. His 
interest in light and color inclined him to the reactionary group. 
He adapted so successfully, for his own use, the method of 
painting in small patches of pure color that his canvases, both 
indoor and outdoor scenes, palpitate with light. His luminous, 
glowing color is rich and harmonious, never harsh. 

The Hassams returned to America, settling in New York which 
the artist called ‘the most wonderful city in the world.” Childe 
Hassam has given us many interpretations of the city, his subjects 
ranging from a hansom cab in the rain—a quiet, old-timey 
canvas—to the color and movement of his later paintings de- 
picting congested automobile traffic. Flag-decked Fifth Avenue 
on a sunny day calls Hassam to mind as surely as one feels his 
presence in Gloucester, Massachusetts—which to the artist, Ernest 
Haskell, seemed only a “fishy little town’’ until Hassam’s seeing 
eye revealed its beauty. An indoor composition, characteristic of 
Hassam’s work, shows a woman standing before a sunny window, 
her figure outlined in the light which plays upon the surrounding 
objects, perhaps a polished table-top set with a bowl of flowers. 

Childe Hassam’s death at Easthampton, his summer home, came 
after a full and successful life. His pictures are in the permanent 
collections of many museums. He received a long list of awards 
and honors. He was elected to the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, founded in 1898 with a membership of two hundred 
and fifty; in 1920, he was made a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, founded in 1904, to which only 
fifty of the members of the National Institute are elected, for 
outstanding achievement in art and music. At his death, Hassam 
bequeathed all his remaining works to the Academy of Arts and 
Letters to be sold, and the income in perpetuity to be known as the 
Hassam Find for purchasing pictures for American museums. M. C. 

















EAN stared out of the Pullman 
window, watching the landscape 
rushing past in a swift sequence 


of woodlands, meadows, white 
farmhouses, and cheerful red barns. 
Notwithstanding the charm of the 
country through which the train was 
passing, her lips had a dejected 
droop and her eyes were wistful. 
“I can't bear to see the summer 
slipping away so fast, Jo,” she 
sighed. “It’s been such fun doing 
things in the country. School's all 
right, of course, and it’s good to get 
home after the holidays to see the 
family and the bunch—but I always 
long to hang on to vacation at this 
stage, when it’s almost over.” 
Me, too,” Joan agreed, after amo- 
ment’s consideration of her friend’s 
remarks. “It gets me down.” 


®@ ‘Well, here’s something to cheer 
us up!” Jean glanced down at the 
September AMERICAN GIRL lying 
on her lap. ‘“There’s a new serial 
beginning in this number, called 
Winter Cottage. It's by Carol Ryrie 
Brink. This first installment is ter- 
ribly interesting.” 





Farewell to 


“Mrs. Brink was awarded the 
Newbery Medal several years ago 
for her book, Caddie Woodlawn. 
I'm glad she’s writing for us now.” 
Joan leaned over to look at the 
magazine. ‘Isn't Fritz Eichenberg 
a new illustrator for THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL?” 


@ “Uh, huh. His pictures suit this 
story awfully well,” said Jean. 
“That drawing of Pops is perfect. 
And here are two more people who 
are new to our magazine—Marga- 
ret Carver Leighton who wrote the 
story, Two Guitars, and Monty 
Crews who illustrated it.” 

“Nice,” commented Joan, exam- 
ining the pictures. Her eyes fol- 
lowed as Jean turned the pages. 
“Hi, hold on there! Isn't that 
another new artist, illustrating that 
dog story by Catherine Cate Cob- 
lentz? It is!” 

Jean examined the signature. “J. 
J. Epp is his name,” she said, “and 
he can certainly draw animals. 
Here’s another writer who is new 
to us—Alma Benecke Sasse, who is 


Summer 


the author of an article called You 
Can Make a Speech.” 

Joan reached across her chum’s 
lap and flipped over the pages with 
a white-gloved finger. ‘And here's 
someone who is wot new to the 
magazine, bless her!” she said. 
“Edith Ballinger Price, with another 
Bushy and Lofty story, Simk or 
Swim. The pictures are by Leslie 
Turner, of course. I've often 
thought how perfectly his sense of 
humor chimes in with Miss Price’s.”’ 

“You said it!’ Jean nodded. 
“Let’s read that now, and then this 
article by Ethel Severson, Paris in 
Hollywood. It's about a girl who 
designs clothes for movie stars.” 

“Good,” agreed Joan. “Those 
two ought to last us until we reach 
Grand Central Station.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, New York. 

















The snap catch springs the camera into position 
and the wire finder and standing support slide 
into the camera when not in use. When folded, 


this camera is a mere 2” x 3” x 34”, not much 


larger than your favorite compact. 


THIS GENUINE 
Univex CAMERA 
MAY BE YOURS! 


Address: Department X, THE AMERICAN 


( amera 
FREE! 


HIS new and improved model 
in black with the front plate 
in green takes time exposure or 
snapshot, capturing every detail 
so that pictures enlarge beauti- 
fully, yet the camera is small 
enough to carry conveniently in 


your pocket, purse, or handbag. 


FILM INCLUDED 


With each camera we will also send a film 
roll for six exposures. Additional rolls 
may be obtained at any local drug or sta- 
tionery store. 














HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS 


Tell girls how much you enjoy your subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL—then go with 
the girls to their mothers and let them order sub- 
scriptions for themselves through you. 

When you have secured three such subscrip- 
tions (they may be 8 months for $1.00, or 1 
year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the three new names and addresses, together 
with the money you have received for the sub- 
scriptions. (The subscriptions must be sold 
to persons living outside your own home.) De- 
livery of the UNIVEX CAMERA will be prompt 
—allow a week or ten days from the day the 
three subscriptions reach our address given 
below. 
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